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RELATIVE, ABSOLUTE, 
AND SUPERRELATIVE: 
A FORMAL ANALYSIS 


T would be hard to find a philosopher who does not deal in 

some way, even if only by calling them meaningless, with such 
terms as “‘absolute’’, “‘perfect”’, ‘‘relative’’, “imperfect’’, ““God’’, 
“supreme being’’. Yet it is also difficult to find a philosopher who 
defines these terms with the care and precision which reason re- 
quires. What would one think of a physicist who should assume 
that by ‘“‘waves”’ one can only mean the longitudinal variety, and 
who then, from the knowledge that light does not consist of longi- 
tudinal waves, should infer that light is not wavilinear at all but 
must be classed with mere particles, ‘transverse waves’ having 
been made, by definition, a contradiction in terms? Now just such 
fallacious reasoning from improper classification and terminology 
has been more the rule than the exception in both theistic and non- 
theistic (or positivistic) discussions of the problem of a supreme, 
perfect, or absolute being. Negative evidence relevant against one 
but not all species of absoluteness is by some thinkers taken to 
prove the universal sway of pure relativity; and reasons for doubt- 
ing that relativity alone can explain reality are by multitudes of 
others taken as licence for the assertion of some one arbitrarily 
chosen species of absoluteness. The first or relativistic form of the 
fallacy is found, for example, in the great Greek skeptic Carneades, 
in Kant (in his theory of knowledge), William James (who at times 
nearly escapes it), and John Dewey. The second or absolutistic 
form is found, so far as I know, in every important theologian 
and metaphysician from Aristotle to Kant (in his theory of re- 
ligion) and many others more recent, including Royce and Bradley. 

The foregoing obviously assumes that there are diverse species 
conforming to the generic concept, absoluteness. Of course, if this 
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is so, one might still refuse the term ‘‘absolute’’ to all but one of 
the species; but this would not alter the reality of the generic- 
specific structure, the lack of a terminology for which must surely 
lead to fallacies. We should still need to know what analogous 
ideas would remain to be evaluated after we had considered the 
one called “absolute’’, or what diverse forms of non-relativity 
stand as alternatives to ‘‘relativity’’ as we define it—just as a 
physicist needs to know what alternatives to the idea of mere 
particle are conceivable, and must avoid grouping particles and 
transverse waves under one term in such a way as to obscure the 
analogy of the two types of waves. If there is to be argument 
about the reality, or even the meaningful conceivability, of an 
absolute or perfect being, we ought to have before us a systematic 
analysis of the rationally possible variations or analogous forms 
implied by the meanings, or at least pseudo-meanings, of terms like 
“absolute”, “‘relative’’, “‘perfect’’, and their contradictories. | 
affirm that for some two thousand years the discussion went on 
in the absence of any such analysis, and that the analysis when 
made exhibits, as most basic, certain distinctions for which tradi- 
tional terminology furnished no usable labels. 

Whatever the perfect may be, it is regarded as something better 
than, superior to, the non-perfect. (Of things whose value is 
extrinsic or instrumental one may ask, superior for what purpose? 
But suppose it is purposes or purposive beings themselves that 
are compared. If no purpose is ever objectively better than another, 
or if, for example, a man is not on the whole superior to an in- 
sect, then right and wrong are only pretentious or hypocritical 
words for what the speaker or his group in fact purposes. In this 
and other ways, it can I believe be shown that “superior to” is 
not meaningless, at least for those who try to be superior to 
scoundrels or scoundrelly groups.) In purely logical terms there 
are three possible cases of superiority between a thing and other 
things, or an individual and other individuals (it is individuals 
that ultimately have value). These are: superiority to no others, 
to some others, and to all others. If by ‘“‘others’’ is meant, as shall 
be our usage, indifferently actualities or possibilities, then ‘‘su- 
perior to no others’”’ means such that an inferior is not even pos- 
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sible, and “‘superior to ali others’”” means such that a superior or 
even an equal is impossible (inconceivable). Thus these cases 
define least and greatest being, respectively. But, as will be shown, 
they do not define ‘‘absolute’’ being, in any usual connotation. 
And if the greatest being (among those actual or possible) is 
termed ‘“‘perfect’’, then we shall see that such perfection, or 
“superiority-to-all-others”, admits of two profoundly contrast- 
ing though analogous forms. 

For the truth, amazingly neglected, is that there is a cross 
classification no less important than the one just considered. A 
thing may vary, not only in its superiority toward others, but in 
its superiority or lack of it toward itself. A man may improve or 
degenerate, and thus be positively or negatively superior to him- 
self as in an earlier state. It is best to term degeneration ‘“‘self- 
inferiority’, and improvement or increase in value ‘“‘selfsuperior- 
ity’, that is, to consider the relation as running from present to 
past rather than conversely. A thing is primarily what it is now. 
It is also best to consider selfsuperiority and selfinferiority to- 
gether, as the ‘‘reflexive’’ case of superiority-inferiority, and the 
joint contradictory of these as the non-reflexive case. For, whether 
change be for better or for worse, it makes a radical philosophical 
difference as to ultimate categories, whether there be change or 
not. However, we shall prove that what is superior to all others 
cannot degenerate; hence the reflexive case of this highest form 
of superiority will consist only of ‘‘the selfsurpassing being that 
positively surpasses all others’’, or ‘‘the selfimproving being to 
which no other being is so much as equal’. Now this concept is 
obviously not that of an absolute, in either of the usual senses: 
(1) a being wholly incapable of change, and thus ‘‘independent”’ 
of or ‘“‘impassive’’ to the actions of other beings; or (2) a being 
whose value or reality is an unsurpassable limit, a sheer maximum. 
Yet the concept does define a ‘‘best possible’’ being, since ‘‘other’’ 
beings are by definition declared inferior—even though the best 
being itself is not defined to be in its own best (or only) possible 
state, but rather as passing to a higher state. Thus the notion of 
the “‘best among possible beings’’ has two forms, a reflexive and a 
non-reflexive. The latter is what is usually meant by the absolute; 
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but the former, be it noted, is not what is usually meant by “‘rela- 
tive’; so that the usual terminology presents that dangerous 
logical form, an inexhaustive dichotomy. The selfsurpassing being 
that surpasses all others is, in certain respects, strictly absolute. 
It can be shown to be independent of other beings, at least for its 
retention of values already attained and for its assurance of sur- 
passing other beings, actual or possible; it is also at an absolute 
maximum in this, that there can be no more universal superiority 
to others than superiority to all others. A ‘relativity’? which in- 
cludes so much of absoluteness ought not to be simply lumped to- 
gether with relativity which is not thus inclusive, save as two pro- 
foundly different species of the genus; and the genus itself must 
be carefully construed as making this difference possible. 

But not only is there a species of perfection, or superiority to 
all others, which is both absolute and, in another aspect, relative; 
there are also divisions of imperfect and least being into absolute 
and relative species. The non-reflexively superior to some others, 
or to no others, is as incapable of being significantly acted upon, 
altered for better or worse by other entities, as is the non-reflexively 
superior to all others. Thus absolute-relative, in the sense of im- 
munity versus non-immunity to influence and change, cuts across 
the contrast superior-inferior, and divides each level of superiority 
into an absolute and a relative form. 

The reflexive and the non-reflexive, the selfincreasing and the 
sheerly maximal, forms of all-superiority may be called relative 
and absolute perfection, R and A. But relative here means super- 
relative, a ‘‘supereminent”’ type of relativity, since it involves, as 
we have seen, an element of absoluteness, of maximality. It might 
be safer to speak of “reflexive’’ than of relative perfection, and it 
is convenient that R serves equally well in either case. Also, in- 
stead of “‘perfection’”’ it might be safer to use the term ‘“‘trans- 
cendence” for superiority-to-all-others, since both word and 
phrase suggest relation to other beings, whereas the word “‘per- 
fection” is dangerously loaded with the connotation, complete, 
therefore unincreasable, therefore without relations. Such an 
idea, however legitimate, is not that of superiority. Non-re- 
flexive transcendence is what has generally been called perfec- 
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tion, with the unproved assumption that to be best among pos- 
sible beings is necessarily to be in the best (or only) possible state 
of this best being. 

That the absolute is the non-reflexively superior suggests that 
the merely absolute is the relative with the omission of something, 
and thus that relative is the more concrete, and absolute the more 
abstract, category. An abstraction as such obviously cannot grow 
or decline, but is fixed regardless of what happens. Only the con- 
crete can be more or less, while still being itself. Selfidentity in 
growth or decay is the mark of real individuals. Abstract qualities 
abstract from, omit, precisely the living process of growth from 
quality to quality, so that even growth as an abstraction becomes 
a quality that does not grow. Selfsurpassing is characteristic not, 
as has been thought, of the imperfect versus the perfect, but of the 
concrete and individual versus the abstract and merely universal.® 
This was long overlooked, partly because it was believed that the 
inadequacy of the human mind to comprehend the divine could be 
mitigated only by negating our conceptions, deity being the mean- 
ing that remains after all our ideas, unworthy as they must be, are 
set aside. In this way change, and with it improvement, was “‘re- 
moved” from the idea of God. But since to omit positive aspects 
of experience is to abstract, how by this method can the supreme 
concreteness be conceived? Of course merely negative meanings, 
themselves abstract, must be denied of God (as perfect). He is not 
ignorant (though, as we shall see, he has parts or members which 
are, and in this way, all verified meanings, even negative, apply 
to God, and thus nothing in experience is abstracted from in con- 
ceiving him as R). But positive meanings, sufficiently extended, 
automatically exclude negative ones, whereas negative meanings 
do not automatically affirm positive ones, unless we are careful 
to negate only negations; and if we can thus sort out the negative 
meanings, we can much better affirm the remaining or positive 





® Strictly speaking, nothing can surpass itself. But in Whitehead’s phrase, a 
“society of occasions with personal order’’ may be such that later occasions are 
superior expressions, compared to earlier, of the ‘‘defining characteristic” or self- 
hood of the society, and so, elliptically, the society may be said to surpass itself. 
The adoption, in this article, of the elliptical form does not, I think, affect the 
soundness of the reasoning. 
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ones. In any case, relation is positive. No negating of any concept 
will produce the idea of relation if it is not already included in 
the idea negated. Relativity is the inclusive, concrete conception ; non- 
relativity or non-reflexiveness (for as we have seen, these go to- 
gether) is the reduction of this concrete conception to a partly 
negative and more abstract case. 

This negative case is not a mere negation, such as ignorance. 
To “fail” to surpass-one-self-in-every-respect, or “‘in some re- 
spect to be non-selfsurpassing”’, is the same thing as to have a self 
at all. For whatever selfidentity is, as mere identity it, in so far 
and somehow, excludes change and selfimprovement. Thus the 
non-reflexive or non-relative is the necessary element of abstract 
identity required by the concrete, relative, or changing. On the 
Aristotelian principle that the concrete includes the abstract, and 
that the latter has no being except through this inclusion, the 
relative must contain the absolute as abstract factor in itself. There- 
fore the supreme relative or supreme concrete, the selfsurpassing- 
and-all-other-surpassing, contains the non-reflexive or absolute in 
its supreme, that is, all-other-surpassing, form. 

In relation to others, the important distinction is between 
superior and non-superior. For, though non-superior means the 
disjunction, inferior or equal, this duality is of secondary im- 
portance. If an entity is superior to no others, it is at the bottom of 
the scale of beings whether it has equals there or not; and if it is 
superior to some but not all others, it is in the middle of the 
scale, since it is demonstrable that there cannot be a plurality of 
equals at the top of the scale, and thus “not superior to all”’ is 
the same as “‘inferior to some’’. Accordingly, we set up our scale 
in terms of superiority and its denial. (We could also use inferiority 
and its denial, but the lessons would be the same.) It is further to 
be noted that, as we shall show, the being which is superior to all 
others cannot be selfinferior. We therefore construct our table of 
grades of being as follows. (By ‘‘others”’ is meant beings, whether 
actual or possible, not individually identical with the being in 
question.) 


THE GRADES OF BEING FORMALLY ANALYSED 
I. Lowest Grade: Superiority to No Others, Least Being. 
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4 infinitesimal: the reflexive, selfunequal, dynamic form. 
The relative or concrete minimum (e.g., a consciousness closer than 
any assigned distance to unconsciousness; or the scale of beings as 
approaching, or advancing from, nonentity as lower limit). 

n null: the non-reflexive or static form. 
The absolute or abstract minimum. Nonentity. 


II. Middling Grade: Superiority to Some Others, Ordinary or Imperfect Being. 
r relative: the reflexive form. 
Ordinary concretes (e.g., a man). 
a absolute: the non-reflexive form. 
Ordinary abstractions (e.g., honesty). 
III. Highest Grade: Superiority to All Others, Transcendent or Perfect Being. 


R Relative (in eminent sense; superrelative): the reflexive form. 
The concrete maximum; the selfsurpassing surpasser of all. (God as 
selfcontrasting life, process, or personality.) 

A Absolute (in eminent sense): the non-reflexive form. 
The abstract maximum; the selfunsurpassing surpasser of all others. 
(God as mere selfidentical essence abstracted from the fullness of his 
accidents, the contingent contents of his awareness. ) 


This analysis conforms to the current demand that philosophy 
make use of logical structures, in the strict sense in which these 
are capable of mathematical expression. The six forms of being 
follow mathematically from the purely formal properties of ‘‘su- 
perior to” as obtaining between a thing and all, some, or no other — 
things, and the formal properties of selfinequality as obtaining or 
not obtaining between a thing and itself in an earlier state. In 
both cases we have a formally exhaustive division. We assume 
initially only such matters of common life, comparatively neutral 
to schools of philosophy and theology, as that there are degrees of 
value attaching to individuals and their states, in comparison 
with other individuals, or with earlier states of the same indi- 
viduals. How else can we have rational philosophical discussion 
save on such a neutral basis, surveyed for its formal possibilities, 
which are then, and only then, to be evaluated competitively in 
the light of such evidence as we can find? The usual procedure has 
been to put the supposed evidence on the most difficult points into 
the very terminology by which the alleged search for evidence is 
from the first conducted! And in this regard theists and skeptics 
have often been very much alike. 

It will be seen that the chief novelty of the table is the division 
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of each of the three grades of being into two radically different 
forms. (I must in this article pass over the problems of interpreta- 
tion presented by the forms of least being, 7 and nm.) Traditional 
arguments proceed as though there were no such paired structure. 
They treat selfsuperiority as though it were an imperfection in the 
same sense as is non-superiority to others; and this is a monstrous 
assumption which settles by definition the answers to basic philo- 
sophical issues. To be less than another, to fail to have something 
good possessed by another, is to be less than reality as a whole in- 
clusive of self and other. Thus it is definitely not to be the supreme 
being, which must then be reality as a whole. But to fail to possess 
actually all the value the being might itself possess is not necessarily 
to be less than reality as a whole, and not necessarily to be inferior 
to any actual or possible “other” being, but only perhaps to a pos- 
sible state of the same being. For suppose this being is possessed 
of power to appropriate completely all actual being and value when 
and as actualized. Then any possible other being could become 
actual only by constituting, with its entire value, a part of the 
value of the all-appropriating being, which therefore must in any 
possible situation remain supreme. 

The sole sense in which the possibility of selfincrease implies de- 
fect is this: the being would not already possess as actual “all 
possible values’’. But this sense of ‘‘defect”’ is really nonsense, for 
all possible value as actual is doubly absurd, since it makes possi- 
bility and actuality completely co-extensive and for all purposes 
identical (why do we try to actualize possibilities if in the supreme 
being they eternally are actual, whatever we do?), and since it 
implies that mutually incompatible possibilities are coactualized. 
Professor Sheldon has attempted indeed to show that possibilities 
are incompatible only conditionally, or upon certain assumptions. 
Incompatibility is, he says, tautological.' I should say it is tauto- 
logical, at least in this sense, that to ‘“‘actualize’’ means to do this 
and, for that very reason, not to do that. Actualization is determina- 
tion of the indeterminate determinable, limitation of limitless 
potentiality. This ‘‘condition” is not arbitrary, for without it no 
distinction between actual and possible could be conceived and 





1W. H. Sheldon, America’s Progressive Philosophy. 
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both terms would vanish in meaninglessness. The universe can 
contain me doing what I this moment do, and it could have con- 
tained me doing something else which I might have done at this 
moment. The universe cannot contain me doing both things. 
(Nothing I might do later would be quite the same as any of the 
things I could do now. No infima species of possibility ever recurs.) 
Nor can the universe contain me doing the one thing and a dif- 
ferent individual doing the other. To substitute ‘‘God” for uni- 
verse changes nothing, since the essential difficulty is that my 
choices are meaningless if, whatever I choose, the possibilities 
not chosen can be actual in some other being. Individuality is 
meaningless and valueless if the very individual value that my 
personality makes possible, but which I leave unactual, is possible 
for some other personality. All our concepts collapse if one takes 
this path. 

If there is a heavy burden of proof in philosophy, it is upon the 
view that a being which is everything possible, that is, nothing 
determinate, unutterable confusion, is a possible or actual being. 
Only after attempting to formulate the conception of highest 
possible or perfect being in some less dubious way should one 
draw the positivistic conclusion that perfection is nonsense, or 
the obscurantist (but traditional) conclusion that perfection de- 
fined nonsensically is nevertheless real. 

In interpreting R, I have so far taken it for granted that a self- 
contrasting being surpassing all others will contrast with itself 
only through increase, never decrease, of value. This is to be justi- 
fied as follows: if absolute immunity to degeneration is possible 
in a selfcontrasting being, then such immunity, being an excel- 
lence, must be possessed by the selfcontrasting being which is 
superior to all possible others. But is the immunity possible? Does 
not mutability imply corruptibility? On the contrary, there are 
good reasons for asserting that there can and even must be a 
mutability which is exclusive of decay. If destruction is on as 
ultimate a level as creation, then creation must in principle be 
more or less futile. Unless creation is at least dominant, it is ab- 
surd, accomplishes nothing. But more than this, can there really 
be ultimate destruction at all? The very strangeness of the word 
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“unbecoming” (in the here relevant sense) suggests that the be- 
coming of experiences (and it is these which have value) is not in 
principle nullified by any contrary process. Events ‘‘come into” 
being, but do they really pass ‘“‘out of” it? ‘The moving finger 
writes ...nor all thy piety nor wit shall lure it back to cancel 
half a line.’”” What has occurred forevermore will have occurred, 
and as “having occurred”’ continues, with all its qualities (hence 
its values?) to enjoy a place in reality.? On the other hand, the 
future need not consist of definite ‘‘will-be’s’’ which, from all past 
time, have been in being as things which “‘were to be’’.* Such a 
preformed or static future has been widely disputed ever since 
the Greek logicians, and never so widely as today. But the post- 
formed (or still and henceforth formed) past seems unavoidable. 
Events as past still have been all that they have been, that is 
that they ever were, except that now they are such with the 
additional status or relation of “having been’’ it. Otherwise there 
could be no determinate truth about past events. For truth is 
agreement with reality, in some cases with a real has-been.* 

The upshot is that reality as a whole of real events, together 
with whatever there may be besides events, is a growing whole. 
It surpasses all other beings; for all are parts of it in being and 
value. It acquires new members but loses none. It increases but 
does not decrease; it is mutable but incorruptible. Or it is mutable 
only so far as addition is mutation. It appears that it is or involves 
R, reflexive transcendence, as we have interpreted this. And real- 
ity as a whole cannot be impossible. (To conceive it is not to 
violate the theory of types, or to adduce a concept without con- 
trasting concepts; for the whole contrasts with its parts, and in 
its actual states or members contrasts with its possible ones; while 





* That this does not contradict its pastness | have shown in my Man's Vision 
of God and the Logic of Theism (Willett Clark & Co., Chicago, 1941) pp. 129 ff., 
286 f. 

3 Some aspects of the future are may-or-may-not-be’s, and propositions assert- 
ing them either as will-be’s or as will-not-be’s are all false. (Op. cit., pp. 98 ff.) 
The contradictions which result from conceiving all truths about events as con- 
tained in an immutable omniscience, or from any doctrine which tries to relate a 
wholly absolute being and relative beings, are pointed out in ‘‘Reflections on the 
Strength and Weakness of Thomism”’, Ethics, LIV 53-57; also, more adequately, 
in “Efficient Causality in Aristotle and St. Thomas”’, Jour. of Relig., XXV 25-29. 
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there is no need to suppose it to involve the “‘class of all classes’. 
The whole in its actuality includes all that is actual, and in its 
potency all possibility; but the sense in which classes are actual, 
or potential, or capable or incapable of forming a totality, is a 
matter for special inquiry.) 

At this point many will be saying that the whole of reality is 
too amorphous or lacking in integrity to be regarded as perfect, 
or as superior to any other even possible being. To this conten- 
tion I reply that the non-integrity of the reality inclusive of all 
others is at least not selfevident. Again, .it will be said that the 
inclusive reality must be completely responsible for the actions, 
however sinful or unwise, of the included realities or members, 
that human freedom must be denied, that the whole-being must 
believe the beliefs of the members, however false, that it must be 
‘imperfect”’ in the same sense as the members, or that it must be 
‘impersonal’. However, these are all bits of loose thinking left 
over from pre-analytic discussions of this subject. They fail to see 
the quite essential distinction between ‘God is all things’ and 
“God includes all things’, or between pantheism and panenthe- 
ism. These concepts can be very exactly defined, and when this is 
done it will be plain that refutations of pantheism have no power 
to invalidate panentheism or establish its traditional alternative 
of a supreme being which is non-inclusive of lesser beings.‘ 

As we have seen, what does not grow can be an abstract element 
in what does grow. A man may take on new qualities, but these 
qualities do not take on new qualities. There is then no need to 
choose between the reality of fixed qualities and the reality of 
growing things. Similarly there may be no need to choose between 
A and R, or a and r. They may both be real (though both cannot 
be equally concrete) and real in the same being. A being which 
in all aspects surpassed all beings not itself, but in some and only 
some aspects surpassed also itself, would in the selfsurpassing as- 
pects be R, but in the remaining aspects A. It would have a fixed 
abstract character, but, like an at all times equally honest man 





‘See my articles on Pantheism, Panentheism, God as Personal, Omnipotence, 
Transcendence, in Ferm’s Dictionary of Theology. See also ‘‘A mathematical ana- 
lysis of theism”, Rev. of Relig., VIII 20-38. This article covers many of the 
same topics as the present one. 
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exercising his honesty in diverse circumstances, it would never- 
theless experience new content. 

Possibilities being inexhaustible (not all being compossible), per- 
fection can be “‘absolute’’, non-reflexive, or a sheer maximum, only in 
those dimensions of value which are neutral to the distinction between 
actual and possible. Now some ways of measuring value which are 
proper in theology have the required neutrality; for they refer to 
a type of relation (between a being and other actual or possible be- 
ings) that can be at its best regardless of how many or which pos- 
sible other beings are actual. This type of relation may be called 
“adequacy’’. Thus knowledge may “‘correspond’’ adequately to its 
objects, regardless of which of these objects are actual and which 
only potential, provided the actual ones are known as actual and 
the potential as potential. And the will may respond rightly, or 
with ethical adequacy, to a world, regardless of just what possible 
things are actualized in the world. So omniscience and perfect 
righteousness are not sheerly maximal concrete totalities, but are 
sheerly maximal types of response to the de facto concrete totality 
(which is never the greatest possible). They are the best possible 
modes of response to whatever is responded to. But the total value 
enjoyed through this response, the satisfaction, the loving joy, 
must depend also upon the particular things, the concrete totality, 
responded to; and, since this totality cannot reach an absolute 
maximum, neither can the total value. ‘‘All possible beautiful and 
satisfying objects, all known as actual’’ is nonsense. And if one 
holds that possible objects could be just as satisfying if left unac- 
tualized, one is implying that actualization is superfluous; which 
is little worth discussing with one who goes on living, that is, 
actualizing. Take it how you will, no maximum beyond increase 
can be formulated for that concrete value of experience which we 
call happiness. The consequence is that either the perfect being is 
without happiness or concrete value in any intelligible sense (and 
then it is anything but perfect), or it is superrelatively, not just 
selfequally, superior to others, R, while yet in relational adequacy 
of knowledge and activity to these others it is in its superiority 
absolute and immutable, or A. 

In this way we escape the age-old error of identifying the ab- 
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solute or sheerly maximal with the greatest or most real. The 
purely absolute cannot include relative realities, for if it did it 
would be relative; similarly, the purely necessary and fixed cannot 
include the contingent and growing. (Nor is anything gained by 
calling the relative or contingent unreal, or real in varying degrees. 
For it would still be untenable that all possible degrees and forms 
of relative unreality are contained in the absolute, and the latter's 
pure absoluteness and necessity would be as much contaminated 
by relative unreality as by any other relativity.®) Relativity cannot 
be put inside the absolute as such; it must be outside it, if there is an 
absolute; but then there is also a third something which is more than 
either, a whole of reality, with an absolute factor and relative factors. 
This whole is reflexively transcendent, selfsurpassingly superior to all, 
R, yet with an abstract element of non-reflexive transcendence or ab- 
soluteness, A. The whole-being in its concreteness has the value 
which absolute adequacy can derive from the given parts, hence 
the utmost value they are capable of yielding, and more than is 
or could be enjoyed by any other being, but still not absolute 
value, for ‘‘absolute parts’, or “absolute richness of value accruing 
from relative parts’, is meaningless. 

Thus the one and the many are reconciled, at the same time that 
the idea of perfection is given intelligible meaning. What is purely 
absolute cannot be relative, even in any part or factor of itself. But 
what is superrelative (reflexively transcendent) can be absolute in one 
aspect or abstract element of its being, and can also contain a world 
of relative things as its concrete parts. The parts determine, in 
interaction with the radically superior determining power of the 
whole-being, the accidental de facto state of that being (the con- 
tingent content of its experience). Without any one such part or 
set of parts, the whole-being would still have been itself, but it- 
self in a somewhat different state of experience and value, and 
with some alternative part or parts. 

Reflexive perfection is the only all-inclusive conception, the only 





5 Illusionistic monists (Sankara, Bradley, most recently B. Blanshard in his 
Nature of Thought) seem to have overlooked the concept of R transcendence, and 
thus to have argued from an inexhaustive dichotomy. Also, Bradley and Hegel 
tell us that it is the abstract that is relatively unreal, whereas we have shown 
that the absolute is abstract and only superrelativity is wholly concrete. 
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one which describes, in outline, the full context of its meaning. It 
explains not only parts but the whole, not only being as opposed to 
becoming, but the being of the already become, which “‘lives for- 
evermore’ (Whitehead) or incorruptibly. It can even explain evil 
as well as good. For while the superior to all must will only the 
good, evils can nevertheless result from the volitions of the mem- 
ber beings, according to the great principle of Fechner’s psycho- 
logy, which is fully in accord with our definition of R.® 

The inclusive or whole-being enacts-or-suffers all activity ; it does 
not enact all or suffer all. Its absolute perfection of power over the 
parts is an absoluteness of adequacy to the parts and their needs, 
especially their need, which is essential to their reality, of making 
their own decisions and hence, possibly, their own mistakes. The 
whole is “‘all possible value’ only in the sense that the possibility 
of any value is identical with the capacity of the inclusive being to 
possess it, through the required members and the required action 
and passion. However, as R the whole is all actual value, for it 
enjoys all enjoyment that occurs anywhere. It suffers all the suffer- 
ing also; and indeed a given enjoyment cannot be abstracted from 
the sufferings which, in some degree, are always entwined with it. 
The reflexively perfect God is a suffering God, who endures all 
evil, though he does not enact it or become evil in the active sense 
of wickedness. A suffering God has for nearly twenty centuries 
been symbolized by the cross, while during nearly the same period 
philosophy has not known how to grasp the idea in technical terms. 
Massive prejudice neutralized Fechner’s great chapter on ‘‘God 
and the World” in the Zendavesta. Schelling’s later writings (c. 
1811-12: see The Ages of the World, transl. by Bolman, 1942), 
which had a somewhat similar import, were abstruse and were 
neglected. But more recently, the passivity of God has been as- 
serted more clearly and much more frequently. I cannot but hope 
the change is permanent. 

In sum, there are three grades of being, purely inferior, purely 
superior, and mixed or inferior-superior. Each grade has two forms, 
a reflexive, selfcontrasting form, which is concrete and relative; 
and a non-reflexive or selfequal, abstract and absolute form. The 





6 Man's Vision of God, pp. 291 ff.; Fechner, Zendavesta, Ch. xi. 
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absolute form is the element of mere being, the relative form in- 
cludes, besides mere abstract being, the concrete being-of-becom- 
ing, and this involves both the becoming and the having-become 
of concrete events, 7.e., process. There is just as much a supreme 
form of process as of mere being; moreover, the process includes 
the being as the concrete includes the abstract. The attempt to 
make the absolute as such the most real or inclusive entity inverts 
the relations of abstract and concrete, committing the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness. The selfcontrasting may and must have 
an aspect of selfequality; but the merely selfequal all by itself is 
nothing, an abstraction or quality abstracted from everything, 
qualifying nothing. 

It is not possible here to do more than mention that the tradi- 


tional arguments for the existence of God were contaminated— 


and traditional criticisms of these arguments rendered in so far 
irrelevant to the question whether God exists—by the confusions 
or absurdities in the definitions of God which they were designed 
to support. There have been arguments to prove or disprove a 
purely absolute being; and others which, if they proved anything, 
could only establish the existence or non-existence of a purely 
relative and contingent God; but what is hard (until Schelling or 
later impossible) to find is an argument explicitly and clearly 
bearing on the question whether there is a God both absolute or 
necessary and (in another aspect) relative or contingent, that is, 
reflexively transcendent.’ Such arguments are possible,* and only 





7 See Chs. iv—vi, viii-ix, and pp..200 f. of Man's Vision of God; also ‘“‘The formal 
validity and real significance of the ontological argument”, in The Philosophical 
Review, LIII (1944), 225-245. 

8 Plato, in the Timaeus and the tenth book of the Laws might have been, but 
was not, interpreted as pointing to such an argument. See R. Demos, The Philoso- 
phy of Plato, Ch. v. Among recent thinkers whose idea of God agrees best with the 
AR conception are: Varisco (Know Thyself, 1915, p. 323); Whitehead [see the 
great last chapter of Process and Reality; also my ‘“‘Whitehead’s idea of God”’ in 
The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead (ed. by P. A. Schilpp, 1941)]; W. P. 
Montague (The Ways of Things, 1940, Ch. vi and Part II, sec. vi); and D. H. 
Parker (Experience and Substance, 1941, Ch. xvi). There is also E. S. Brightman 
(The Problem of God, 1930, and A Philosophy of Religion, 1940, Chs. v, ix, x): 
Brightman neglects the distinction between pantheism and panentheism, and does 
not accept or perhaps understand the James-Fechner-Whitehead principle of the 
compounding of experiences (see James, Pluralistic Universe, Chs. vii, viii). How- 
ever, the reasons for conceiving God as receptive and temporal have seldom been 
so forcefully stated as by this writer. 
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when philosophers have considered them with something of the 
care they have bestowed upon arguments dealing with a less in- 
telligible conception will it be time to say that the arguments for 
God’s existence have been either validated or invalidated. The 
question we need to investigate concerns the existence of a being 
whose nature conforms to the formal structure of the idea: “‘sur- 
passing self and all others’’. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 

The University of Chicago 
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on approaching tercentennial of Leibniz’s birth finds the long 
standing project of a complete critical edition of his works 
still far from completed. Until such an edition provides the basis 
for a careful chronological study of his thought, discussions of his 
consistency such as have recently been revived will be confused 
because of the failure to consider when, why, and for whom par- 
ticular works were written. But the full productive power of some 
of his central concepts can be put in historical and critical per- 
spective on the basis of existing materials, and the effort to do so 
throws some light upon those connections in his thought which are 
most obscure. Particularly important is his doctrine of ideas, for 
he finds in this doctrine not only the basis for the theoretical unity 
of his philosophy, but also the warrant for its practical effective- 
ness in solving the moral conflict which so disturbed him in the 
culture of his century. 

Individualism, nationalism, and scientific universalism set the 
stage for the seventeenth century’s crises, and therefore also for 
Leibniz’s philosophical problem, which has been correctly stated 
as the metaphysical one of relating universalism and individual- 
ism.’ But his interest was obviously never in the individual inde- 
pendent of all order but in the individual who is an instance or a 
fulfilment of universal order; in the libertine he saw the danger of 
European revolution,? while his own problem put in metaphysical 





1D. Mahnke, Letbnizens Synthese von Universalmathematik und Individual- 
metaphysik (Halle, Niemeyer, 1925), treats this central problem, but with little 
reference to the cultural problems of the century. 


*On the moral nature of the European revolution see Nouveaux Essats, 1V, 
xvi, 4. (G. V, 444.) 
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terms the quandary of the homme honnéte: how to achieve the 
honorable life, with its ideal of loyalty to a superior law, within the 
political and religious pluralism of the century on one hand, and 
the universe of law revealed by the new sciences on the other. 
However adroit he may have been at power politics, his own con- 
victions demanded a political and religious universalism which 
should provide an adequate social basis for using the new science 
and technology, and the great projects among which he dissipated 
his lifelong energies were to serve such a European universalism: 
the unification and systematization of law, the unity of the 
churches, the promotion of science and technology, the develop- 
ment of international agencies and instruments of science and 
learning such as academies, journals, a universal language, char- 
acteristic, and encyclopedia. True individualism was to be made 
possible through such universalism. 

This interest also defined his metaphysical problem; he sought a 
theory of reality which is rational and simple, and yet spacious 
enough to harmonize, make congruent, or reduce to mutual consent 
(these are the prominent Leibnizian terms) the varied interests 
which gave the century its distinction and to which he himself 
contributed so much. At the same time such a system of thought 
must provide both the unity and the motive of the true individual 
who finds his purposes and values in the universal order. 

Only Platonism could provide both the universal order and the 
dynamism which he needed, and a pattern of Platonic thinking 
was ready at his hand in the Augustinianism which the more 
liberal Protestant universities were using either to supplement 
Aristotle or to supplant him.* Once accepted, he never abandoned 





The following abbreviations will be used: 

G.: C. I. Gerhardt, Die Philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Letbniz. 

PA.: G. W. Leibniz, Saemtliche Schriften und Briefe, herausgegeben von der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Cout.: L. Couturat, Opuscules et Fragments inédits de Leibniz. 

Jag.: I. Jagodinsky, Leibnitiana Elementa Philosophiae Arcanae de Summa 
Rerum. Kasan, 1913. 

The translations are my own. 

3’ The immediate sources from which Leibniz derived this idea may never be 
traced; Leibniz read so much, and cited so many authors whom he had not read, 
that the problem of direct influences is hard to solve. Platonism was a part of the 
intellectual climate, the background alike of Kepler’s new science, of Ramist as 
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this ‘‘old way of ideas’’, and most of his later thought was given to 
the effort of adapting it to the new insights of the times, and par- 
ticularly to the ‘“‘new way of ideas’’, which he feared as a part of 
the European revolution. In this effort the weaknesses but also 
the fruitfulness of the doctrine were made apparent, though they 
did not lead to any thorough modification of his opinions.‘ 


I 


Leibniz’s first concern with the Platonic doctrine was more in 
applying than in clarifying it. He asserts dogmatically that the 
harmonious pattern of ideas provides an ontological assurance 
for an orderly, dynamic, perfect, and (later) progressive creation, 
identifies it forthwith with the Aristotelian logic as taught in his 
day, combines with it his own interpretation of Hobbes’ theory of 
conatus, which he seems from the start to have understood men- 
tally, and uses the result, specifically, to defend theological ortho- 
doxy and to provide a logical basis for reordering the law. A few 
examples will show the metaphysical burden which the ideas are 
called upon to bear; they are taken from his theological and legal 
studies of the Mainz period, 1667-1672, and from a letter to Wed- 
derkopf in 1671. 

The substance of things is an idea. Idea is the union of God and 
creatures, as action is the union of agent and patient. A point is at once 
common to two lines or secants. Most apt of all, an angle is at once both 
center and lines. N. B. ideas are not in God except insofar as things are 
given outside of him. Thus a point is not a center without lines. . . . The 
ideas of God and the substances of things are the same in fact, different 
in relation, as are action and passion. And since the substances of things 
are the action of God upon species, we must inquire how it is possible that 





well as orthodox theology, and of the logical and educational reforms of Alsted 
and others. Erhard Weigel and John Bisterfeld have been noted as direct sources, 
but there must have been others. See W. Kabitz, Die Philosophie des jungen Letb- 
niz, 6-14. As P. Miller has shown in The New England Mind, similar ideas under- 
lay the Puritan worldview. 

‘ Most interpreters have misunderstood the role of ideas in Leibniz because 
of a tacit presumption of the “‘new way’’. Maine de Biran saw the importance of 
ideas in Leibniz’s system (Biog. Universelle, XXIII, 604f.), as have Cassirer 
(Leibniz's System, 110f.), Eswein (Phil. Jahrb. der Gérresgesellschaft, XLI (1928) 
o5ff.), and Heimsoeth (Die Methode der Erkenntnis, 11), though some of these 
have been kept by their preconceptions from properly evaluating the metaphysical 
role of the ideas. 
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his action upon one species is numerically the same as his action upon 
another.® 

In idea is contained ideally both passive and active power, both active 
and passive intellect. Insofar as passive intellect concurs there is matter 
in the idea, insofar as active intellect concurs, there is form.® 

Thus the Platonic idea is the same as the substantial form of Aristotle.’ 

What then is the ultimate ground of the divine will? The divine intel- 
lect. .. . Of the divine intellect? The harmony of things. Of the harmony 
of things? Nothing. .. . This depends upon the essences of things or the 
idea of things. For the essences of things are numbers, as it were, and 
contain the possibility of beings; a possibility which God does not make 
but which exists, since these possibilities or ideas of things coincide with 
God himself.® 

The divine mind consists of the ideas of all things. Since therefore 
there is one idea of thing A and another of thing B, it follows that there 
is one idea of the divine mind which concurs with thing A, another with 
thing B. It is elsewhere demonstrated by the example of a point that the 
parts do not make up the composition of the divine mind out of ideas.® 


Thus, years before he himself studied Plato in Paris, Leibniz 
chose this broadest possible metaphysical basis for his attempt at 
a philosophical synthesis, and sought to derive from it all of the 
categories of his later thought. Six aspects of Leibniz’s maturer 
system may be pointed out. 

1. Ideas are the perfect harmony of God’s plan, and as such the 
possibilities of a harmonious order of creation. They are at once 
mental and logical. As such they assure the commensurability of 
logic and value, or, in Aristotelian terms, the coincidence of eff- 
cient and final with formal causality. The principle of sufficient 
reason is therefore for Leibniz a telic as well as a logical principle. 
Since all ideas are a unity in God’s mind, moreover, every predi- 
cate ts in its subject,’® as part in whole, plurality in unity, purpose 
fulfilling plan. 





5 PA. VI, i, 513 (1668). From a treatise on transubstantiation, 

6 Tind., 512. 

7 Ibid., 511. 

8 PA. II, i, 117. Letter to Magnus Wedderkopf, May 1671. The first letter to 
Arnauld contains similar ideas. 

* PA. VI, i, 511. 

10 This controversial doctrine Leibniz should have used only for propositions 
whose subject is God. He never held, like Bradley, that the Absolute is the sub- 
ject of all propositions, and he ought never to have taught that the principle is 
true of all propositions. The doctrine runs counter to his own work on a univer- 
sal characteristic, and indeed to his theory of perception and scientific causality. 
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2. Because of their perfection, too, the ideas have a drive or 
tendency toward existence, and so imply creation. In this sense 
ideas, being the potentiality of action, are operators, at least so 
far as God is concerned. Efficient causality flows from the perfec- 
tion of form itself, since a non-temporal order would be incomplete 
and imperfect. 

If God had no rational creatures in the world he would still have the 
same harmony, but alone and without echo; he would still have the same 
beauty, but without reflection, refraction, and multiplication. Hence the 
wisdom of God thrust forth (exigo) rational creatures, in which things 


may be multiplied. An individual mind is thus a kind of world in a mirror 
or lens, or in a single point of collected visual rays." 


The momentary aspect of this tendency, the conatus, is a differen- 
tial of the intellect of God; it is temporal transition made necessary 
by the purposiveness of the ideas. In this sense ideas, which Leib- 
niz later calls vis primitiva, become temporalized and actualized as 
vis derivativa, their particularity demanding existence as individual 
series of events.” 

3. But every idea also involves a polarity, its active force and 
its passive content being distinguishable in two ways: mutual cor- 
respondence along with some degree of resistance and symbolic 
reduction. Every individual, therefore, is a series of active-passive 
events corresponding to or reflecting (later, representing, express- 
ing, perceiving) the other series, since all are actualizations of the 





" PA. VI, i, 437. From the juristic studies, in which the harmony of the ideas is 
the basis of a psychology of values. It is noteworthy that though Leibniz is 
never nearer to Spinoza's identification of the actual with the possible than at this 
time when he knew Spinoza only by hearsay asa Cartesian, he is already concerned 
to escape monism (in the form of Averroism) by asserting the plurality of the ideas. 
On two of the great issues of Protestant Scholasticism—the scope of active intel- 
lect in the soul, and the independence of soul from body—he inclines toward a 
Platonic solution, giving intellect dominance over will and desire, and making 
soul a substantia completa, with its own matter as well as form. In view of the 
long controversy of Leibniz scholars on the relation of mind and body tothe monad, 
it is important to note that Leibniz never permanently abandons the latter view. 
Soul, as the actualization of a pattern of ideas, has its own matter; materia prima 
aspect of spirit itself. Of course matter and body must not be confused in 

ibniz. 

2 “To think harmony is to think with conatus”, PA. VI, i, 484. Compare the 
later note (1677): ‘When God thinks and gives way to his thoughts, the world 
is made” (G. II, 191). Leibniz himself attributed the conatus doctrine to Weigel, 
rather than to Hobbes, Kepler or Spinoza. For the identity of vis primitiva and 
ideas, see Cassirer, op. cit., 290f. 
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ideas. The passive aspect of these sequences of existence is mat- 
ter;'8 in soul it is sensory symbol and feeling. This differentiation 
into individuality, finiteness, and relative passivity, is again de- 
manded by the fulness of the ideas; with it space, time, and 
causality (in the scientific sense) arise, time being the principle of 
serial order or succession, space that of simultaneous coexistence, 
and causality the relation of active and passive factors in the 
mutual correspondence of the separate individuals." 

4. The universal harmony demands also that no two individual 
series of events should be alike. Mind series differ from body series 
by the addition of a more complex organization, that of memory 
and reflection. Thus minds are creative mirrors which not only 
actualize the ideas but experience them. In physical motion co- 


ae 


natus is ‘‘momentary”’ and merely transmissive because it lacks 
this higher organization; in mind it is permanently grasped in 
memory and selfawareness, and so mirrors the ideas of God. Be- 
cause of matter, of course, this mirroring is symbolic and imper- 
fect; we see the ideas only unclearly, indistinctly, and incom- 
pletely, as we do a city from a particular perspective. Limitation 
is a necessary aspect of individuation. But the ideas provide the 
unconscious basis of our mental life,’® which receives activity and 
reason of its own from God. Descartes’ dualism is thus not ul- 
timate, but Malebranche’s passivism is also wrong. 

5. It is the ideas, therefore, which make possible the whole range 
of man’s experiences and social relations. The ideas are the basis 
of all science, particularly the complete science, the universal cha- 
racteristic. Together with the complex order of creation which flows 





13 See the letter to Wedderkopf, PA. II, i, 117. 

4 Kabitz, op. ctt. 145-149, gives the first effort to interpret space, time, and 
causality within this metaphysical framework. 

4 The important passage here is the seventeenth Fundamentum Praedemon- 
strabile in the Theory of Abstract Motion, 1671. ‘‘What is conatus in a moment is 
the motion of a body in time. This opens the way for a true distinction between 
body and mind, which no one has explained until now. Every body is a momentary 
mind, lacking memory, because it does not retain longer than a moment its own 
conatus and the opposing one together (for two are necessary, action and reac- 
tion). .. . Hence body lacks memory; it lacks the sense of its own actions and 
passions; it lacks reflection” (G. IV, 30; cf. G. I, 56, 73). 

6 The theory of unconscious mental patterns and processes is implicit in Leib- 
niz’s earliest thought, though it appears explicitly only in 1678. 
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from them, they provide man with a range of experiences of vari- 
ous dimensions, and with the logical principles for correcting and 
enlarging them. Social order, government and law, morality, and 
the vision of God, are all perspectives of the universal harmony, 
variously mixed with passivity and finiteness, and all subject to 
logical criticism. 

6. This is because the divine harmony is the source of all human 
value. Man’s experiences of beauty, truth, goodness, love, God, are 
experiences of harmony. Leibniz’s value-theory reconciles hedon- 
ism with intuitionalism on the ground that pleasant feeling is 
merely the unclear perception of unimpeded and harmonious im- 
pulses originating in the ideas. 

Joy—harmony in a sentient being. 

It seems that joy is also a certain perfection which follows when ap- 
petite is not impeded. When appetite is not impeded and the object is 
attained, there arises joy.... It follows therefore that there is joy in 
inanimate things too." 

—to act unjustly, i.e., disharmonically.'® 

The beatific vision or intuition of God face to face is the contemplation 
of the universal harmony of things, because God or universal mind is 
nothing but the harmony of things or the principle of beauty in them.!® 


In social relations love is the highest expression of this harmony, 
though justice may exist on two less adequate levels also. 

Thus the categories of Leibniz’s maturer thought are implicit in 
his doctrine of ideas—vis primitiva and derivativa, active and pas- 
sive power, and materia prima. Ideas are the cosmic possibilities 
of action, organization, individualization, purpose, and value. 
They constitute a dynamic order of being within which temporal 
change and spatial differentiation, matter and force, plurality and 
conflict, may be understood—perfectly only by him who possesses 
the first principles and can proceed analytically from them, imper- 
fectly by him who must strive from imperfect experiences to the 





PA. II, i, o7f. (May 1671); ibid., VI, i, 61: Notes on J. Thomasius. Leibniz 
here cites Epicurus, Valla, Gassendi, and Hobbes, as authorities for this hedonism. 

8 Ibid., VI, i, 437; cf. 474: ““Good is contemplation of the ideas’. The three- 
fold interpretation of justice in the Nova Methodus, part ii, sections 71-76, re- 
peated in the preface to the Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus in 1693, rests on 
this same basis. 

Ibid. 496. 
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clarity of the source.2° But great mysteries remain. Why do ideas 
act? Why does action involve individuation? Is passivity involved 
in action in any but a merely verbal sense? Above all, on what 
grounds are activity, organization, and passivity transmitted to 
creatures themselves in the act of creation? And how can matter 
be reduced, ultimately, to the ideas? 

Many of Leibniz’s later papers struggle with these questions, and 
fail to give an answer.” Two grounds are constantly advanced by 
Leibniz himself, and no new ones are added. (1) A priori, ideas 
involve all of these concepts because they are perfect and imply 
a perfect world. But a world without individuals, change, passive 
content, would be less perfect because less full. (2) A posteriori 
ideas involve all of these properties because reflection shows us 
that they do. It is this latter argument upon which Leibniz al- 
ways calls for the support of his ontological one, and which re- 
veals the empirical motive in his thought. 


Il 


Leibniz’s later thought involved no conversions (except on sub- 
ordinate points) but merely a long effort to clarify, to refine, to 
give reasons, and to meet criticisms, a process in which his thought 
advances from the unformed eclecticism of the Mainz period to 
the carefully analysed system to which he never gave adequate 
literary expression. By inclination impelled to find points of agree- 
ment with men of all schools, he developed distinct vocabularies 
and analogies for Scholastics, Cartesians, Academics, and the 
popular speech of his noble patrons and friends. But his inclina- 
tion to speak the language of those who adhered to the “‘new way” 


never led him to betray his Platonism. Ideas are always the 





20 The True Theologica Mystica, ca. 1685-90, puts Leibniz’s Platonism in the 
language of German mysticism. Guhrauer, Letbniz’s deutsche Schriften, I, 410-413. 

21 Two examples may be given: the effort to explain matter in the De Rerum 
Originatione Radicali (1697), and the effort to prove the autonomous activity of 
individual created substances in the reply to Sturm, De Ipsa Natura (1698). 
Neither can be considered as successful. 

22 For example Leibniz uses ideas in the Cartesian sense ina letter to De Volder, 
1699, (G. II, 171f.); in the Nouveaux Essais he admits that ideas are, with qualifica- 
tions, objects of the mind. (G. V, 99, 128.) But in each case this function of the 
ideas is derivative, not basic. 

Some instances from various periods of the metaphysical nature of the ideas 
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possibilities of meaning, however distorted by symbols, of plural- 
ity, and of activity. 

Thus they are not to be defined as names or signs, nor as con- 
tents or objects of the mind, nor, more specifically, as sensa or 
images or qualia of any kind, though all of these things are in- 
volved in the epistemological reactions included in the ideas.* 

Names, symbols, or characters, to use the most distinctive Leib- 








‘consists in its numbers. 


may be pointed out: 

In the Paris notebook, 1675-76 (Jag. 126): 

“As a figure is in space, so an idea is inour mind. ... Ideas are in our mind as 
differentials of thoughts. Ideas are in God insofar as the most perfect being con- 
sists of the conjunction of all absolute forms or possible perfections in one subject.” 

In the notes on Foucher’s criticism of Malebranche, 1676 (Rabbe, L’Abbé Simon 
Foucher. Paris, 1867. Appendix, xi): 

“An idea is that in which one perception or thought differs from another by reason 
of an object. . . . Ideas can be taken in two ways: namely for the quality or form 
of thought, as velocity and direction are the form of motion, or for the immediate 
object or nearest perception. In the latter sense, the idea would not be a mode of 
being of our soul. And this is apparently the opinion of Plato and the author of 
the Récherche. For when the soul thinks of being, identity, thought, duration, 
it has a certain immediate object or proximate cause of its perception. In this way 
it may be that we see all things in God, and that the ideas or immediate objects 
are the attributes of God himself. The author is right in saying that thought is not 
the essence of the soul, for a thought is an act, and since one thought succeeds 
another, the essence of the soul must rather necessarily be that which remains 
permanent in this change. . . . The essence of substances consists in the primitive 
force of action, or in the law of the sequence of changes, as the nature of a series 

In “What is an Idea?’’, 1678 (G. VII, 264): 

“Thus the idea of things in us is nothing but the fact that God, the author alike 
of things and of mind, has impressed this power of thinking upon the mind so that 
it can by its own operations produce what corresponds perfectly to the events 
which follow from things.” 

In the Discourse, 1686, and correspondence with Arnauld (G. IV, 451): 
“Asa matter of fact our soul has the quality of representing to itself any nature or 
form when the occasion arises to think of it. And I believe that this quality of our 
soul, insofar as it expresses some nature, form, or essence, is properly the idea of 
the thing. 

' “So the expressions which are in our soul, whether they are conceived or not, 
can be called ideas, while those which are conceived or formed can be called 
notions or concepts.” 

In the De Rerum Originatione Radicali, 1697 (G. VII, 305): 

“I reply that neither these essences nor the so-called eternal truths about them are 
fictions, but exist in a certain region of ideas, so to speak, namely in God himself, 
the source of all essence and of the existence of other beings.” 

See also G. II, 172 (1699); ibid. VI, 532f. (1702); 576f. (1708); Erdmann, 445b 
(1707); G. V, 280f. 

*3 Leibniz usually uses ‘ideas’, notions’, and ‘essences’, interchangeably. Cf. 
Cout. 243, 282; Discourse section 8; G. IV, 426 (1684). 
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nizian term, are arbitrary, though not entirely so. Ideas, on the 
other hand, are real. Otherwise there would be no distinction be- 
tween nominal and real definitions, or essences.** To confuse sign 
with idea is the source of faulty analogy and empirical pseudo- 
reasoning.*® Synthesis involves the process of interpreting symbols 
in order to reveal the ideas. 

Nor are ideas to be confused with thoughts. Thoughts are pro- 
portional to ideas but are not ideas, for ideas are present when 
thoughts are not.”* Ideas are the possibility of thought.?” They are 
not essentially related to thoughts as their objects, though they 
may indeed become the objects of thought, in reflection, and Leib- 
niz often speaks of them in this connection.?* The object of thought 
is always reality, or God and the fulguration of monads from him. 
Leibniz is always closer to Arnauld’s representative realism than 
to Malebranche’s Platonized Cartesianism in his theory of know- 
ledge. 

Neither are ideas essentially contents of mind.?® Leibniz some- 
times defends Malebranche’s view against the empiricists that 
ideas are in God’s mind, and sometimes, when pressed, puts them 
in ours. But they are not mental content, but rather the order of 
mind itself. They are in the mind only as the statue’s possibilities 
are in the veined marble. 

Finally, ideas are not to be confused with sensations or sense- 
data.* Although his criticism of Locke involves terms such as 
idées sensibles, the context makes it clear that sense qualities, like 
more distinct symbols, are merely the passive poles of the per- 
ceptions or expressions of the universe which the ideas make pos- 
sible. Sense is a confused quality by which we express reality in 
certain types of perception; it is due to the resistance which our 
imperfect nature offers to the complexity of the universe. Sense is 





* Nouveaux Essais, 111, passim (G. V, 28of.; cf. G. VI, 262, vs. Spinoza, in 
1678). 

5 Jag. 3, 4f. (1676). “‘A distinction must be made between a progression by 
ideas and a progression by definitions or characters. All progression by definitions 
contains within it a progression by ideas. For I assume that he who speaks thinks.” 

6G. VI, 592 (vs. Malebranche): G. V, 108, 99 (vs. Locke). 

27 G. V, 279. Cf. Jag. 126: “ideas are in our minds as differentials of thought.” 

28 G. V, 99; IV, 424 (1684); IV, 451 (1686). 

29 G. VII, 263 (1678). 30 Jag. 4. 
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LEIBNIZ’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS 


therefore evidence of the reality of the world but gives us no dis- 
tinct knowledge of it; it is datum for analysis.* 

Therefore, when Leibniz says, ‘‘Idea, concept, cognition, con- 
sciousness, perception, etc., reduce to the same thing’’,® he is 
not formulating an identity but a metaphysical reduction; all are 
aspects of the complex logical pattern which makes possible our 
knowledge of the universe, imperfectly externally, and more com- 
pletely internally through reflection. Thus the polar structure of 
an idea is actualized in my knowledge, actively as thinking, pas- 
sively as the sensory, affective, and symbolic content by which my 
thought expresses or represents the world. The ideas thus support 
a realistic theory of knowledge, in which the ‘“‘new way”’ appears 
as an abstraction from the old. 


Ill 


To discuss Leibniz’s further efforts to clarify his conception of 
ideas and develop their role in his thought would involve all of 
the later analyses by which his system is amplified and altered. 
But his attempts to explain the process of individualization, be- 
ginning with the Paris period, serve to make clear the most con- 
spicuous difficulties in his system. His argument is drawn from the 
mathematical notions of functionality, continuity, and symbolic 
expression, applied analogically to his previous ontological argu- 
ment to explain how the fulness and perfection of the ideas de- 
mands the generation of many finite series each reflecting the 
world according to its own point of view. 

The functional notion has been shown to be essential to Leib- 
niz’s mathematics by 1673, though his use of the term in its pres- 
ent meaning is later. Just as a functional law implies a curve or 
a continuous series of values of a dependent variable, expressing 
one or more independently variable conditions, so the pattern of 
ideas, a perfect and complete universal functional law involving 
an infinite number of variables, can be resolved, by a mind great 
enough, into a distinct law for each variable in terms of all the 





* Tbid. 11. 3G. I, 131. 
*% D. Mahnke, ‘“‘Die Entstehung des Functionsbegriffes”, Kantstudien, XXXI 
(1926) 426-428. 
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rest. Thus each variable “expresses” the values of all the rest ac- 
cording to its individual law, and this law defines the nature of 
its dependence on the rest of the universe. Furthermore, successive 
values of an individual series or variable proceed from antecedent 
values according to a mode of variation (a differential) itself de- 
fined by the law of the individual. Any particular value, therefore, 
of an individual series is determined by two relationships, both 
of which follow from the law of the series; the one the temporal 
relationship of succession by which it is ‘‘the result of its previous 
state, so that the present is great with the future’, the other the 
simultaneous one of reflecting the corresponding values of every 
other variable in the universe. The law of the series thus deter- 
mines both the appetitive and the perceptual dimensions of the 
individual series,™ the relations both of time and space. The law 
involves also, as an integral between any two temporal limits, the 
cumulative sum of its values, and the individual as totality may be 
understood thus to comprise all its possible states.* Every indi- 
vidual series is thus the direct result of the actualization of values 
implicit in its law, and is therefore immediately connected with 
the ideas or God, while it is functionally dependent upon, and ex- 
pressive of, its own past and future values and the other indi- 
viduals which constitute the existing world. 

The psychological value of this theory is apparent; it supports 
Leibniz’s intellectualistic theory of will, his unconscious percep- 
tions, and the temporal continuity of mind in a functional inter- 
relationship with its environment. Freed of its metaphysical ori- 
gin, it offers interesting suggestions for psychological method, 
though the “‘individual concept”’ or ‘‘law of the individual series” 
would have to be considered synthetically and empirically. For, 





% In this connection Leibniz’s revision notes, prepared in 1697-1700 to his 
early work on ‘‘A New Method of Teaching and Learning Jurisprudence’”’, are en- 
lightening. In Book I, section 33, of that work he had named the qualities of 
mind which are perceived directly as cogitatto and causalitas. In his revision thirty 
years later they become perceptivitas and activitas (PA. VI, i, 286 and note). 

% As Leibniz came to rely more on a phenomenological and less on an a priort 
method he interpreted the mathematical argument as an analogy. Cf. to Remond, 
Feb. 11, 1715. (G. III, 635.) 

% The doctrine appears in his papers at least by 1679, comes into the fore- 
ground of the metaphysics in the Discourse of 1686, and remains there until the 
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LEIBNIZ’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS 


as Arnauld’s criticism should have shown, the mathematical no- 
tion of a law of the individual which is a special solution of the 
law of universal harmony fails to provide for a genuine pluralism 
and individualism. It does not explain the finiteness of human 
experience. It does involve the view that at any present moment 
I reflect the universe as a whole in a way determined by my past 
experiences and great with the future, but it does not involve, or 
even permit, the limitations of my “point of view’’, and the ele- 
ment of passivity, unclearness, resistance, or conflict, by which 
Leibniz himself explains this finiteness. In the law of the indi- 
vidual, mathematically conceived, there is no reason why I should 
not reflect the universe as adequately as does God himself, and 
therefore no explanation of empirical individuality at all. Leibniz 
did not, of course, recognize such a unity in any monads except 
spirits, in whom reflection or an internal sense supplies it.*7 But 
neither does he recognize this conscious unity as an adequate basis 
for individuality; selfawareness is by no means coextensive with 
selfknowledge. It is therefore not surprising that, though he never 
abandons the theory of an individual law, the mathematical argu- 
ment for it becomes more clearly analogical in his later writings, 
while he depends increasingly on the metaphysical importance of 
reflection to establish individuality.*® His mature conception of 
the individual can be understood as consistent only in relation to 
his gradual shift of emphasis from the a priori logical method, and 
his increasing reliance upon a phenomenological scrutiny of the 
soul itself and its laws.*® 

A similar difficulty shows itself in the concept of scientific caus- 





correspondence with De Volder. Cf. Discourse, sections 8, 9, 13. For his later use 
see G. IV, 485 (1695); ibid., 518, 522f. 553f. (vs. Bayle, 1702); and the passages 
cited above in the Nouveaux Essais. The psychological uses of the concept seem 
to have been first suggested in the De A ffectionibus, written in 1679 in the midst of 
fruitful studies in mathematical logic, and not yet published. Bodemann, Hand- 
Schriften, gg. 

37 Nouveaux Essais, II, ch. 27, section g. (G. V, 210f.) 

38 Compare his gradual separation of mathematics and metaphysics. Reality is 
more than functional relatedness, as matter is more than extension. 

*% The metaphysical importance of reflection is emphasized from 1686 on, but 
especially so in the 1700's when the criticisms of Bayle, Foucher, and De Volder, 
have made his panlogism less stable. See Discourse, section 27 (G. IV, 453); also 
G. VI, 488f., 493, 501; Monadology, section 30. 
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ality which the doctrine of ideas makes possible, and which is first 
formulated in the Discourse and the ensuing correspondence with 
Arnauld.*® It is true that Leibniz’s terminology is confused, and 
that in some of his methodological studies the principle of suffi- 
cient reason includes not only the teleological, creative function of 
the ideas (metaphysical causality) but the scientific concept as 
well ;*! this confusion he shared with Descartes, since its source was 
in the common tradition. But in 1686 scientific causality is inter- 
preted functionally. The mathematical or quasi-mathematical de- 
pendence of an event in one monadic series upon other events in 
the same or other series is causal; a relatively more clear and dis- 
tinct state which determines a less clear and distinct one being 
the cause, and the latter the effect. Since God alone possesses ade- 
quate knowledge he also possesses pure activity, which is propor- 
tional to the purity of the ideas, and is thus the cause of all the rest. 
Thus all other events are predicates of him as subject, but this 
Scholastic formula must be understood in the sense not merely of 
logical subsumption, but of the specific and continuous values of a 
mathematical function. 

When Leibniz denies interaction between the monads, therefore, 
he is not to be understood as rejecting all determining relatedness 
between them, but only causality as a real influence, in Suarez’s 
sense. If causality means, as he holds, functional dependence, he 
establishes a causal connection between monads. His theory of 
causality leads in the direction, also, of more modern conceptions: 
causality is descriptive, pluralistic, and systemic rather than linear. 
A cause is a more distinct whole determining a less distinct part. 
But in spite of these advantages, it must be admitted that the doc- 
trine of ideas prevented him from breaking away from an inclu- 
sive logical determinism and developing a truly scientific view of 
causality, a failure which is illustrated by the ambiguity of the 
principle of sufficient reason itself. 

A third application of the ideas, which reveals both the fruit- 
fulness of the doctrine and its difficulties, is the realistic episte- 





40 Letters to Arnauld, 1686; (G. II, 57, 69). cf. Monadology, sections 50-52. 
41 “On the Method of Arriving at a True Analysis of Bodies and the Causes of 
Natural Things’’, 1677. (G. VII, 265-269.) 
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LEIBNIZ'S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS 


mology which is both based upon it and inconsistent with it. The 
mature formulation of his theory of knowledge appears only in the 
early 1680's, after his study of the controversy between Male- 
branche and Arnauld over the representative nature of ideas. But 
his own opinions developed at Paris in direct connection with his 
first mathematical statements of the principle of continuity.” Ideas 
in their role of functional relations are the possibilities of know- 
ledge, since knowledge is a special case of the present value of an 
individual ‘“‘expressing”’ or ‘‘representing’’ the universe according 
to its law. Each such expression contains a character or sign which 
depends, however confusedly and indistinctly, on the character- 
istics of reality, and the law of continuity requires that there be a 
value in the characterizing series for every value in the series 
characterized. It is the task of the characteristica generalis or the 
universal language to develop a set of characters naturally respon- 
sive to the laws of logic, for the distinctive quality of a character 
is its usefulness in comprising a complex relationship in a unity 
which serves the purpose of predicting future experiences. Even 
the ‘empirical consecutions”’ or associations of the beasts have 
this symbolic correspondence with reality, and thus imitate reason, 
but the adequacy of knowledge and its value for future fulfilment 
increase with the rational quality of the activity of perception. Per- 
ception is thus, in any case, the actualization of an idea, and is 
frequently explicitly related to the ideas, as for example, in the 
“Quid Sit Idea’”’ (1678): 

The idea of things in us is nothing but the fact that God, the author 
alike of things and of mind, has impressed the power of thinking upon 


the mind,* so that it can by its own operations produce what corresponds 
perfectly to events which follow from things. 


Direct consequences of this theory of perception are the view 
that the soul is of infinite extent (which Leibniz carefully expounds 





* Jag. 3f., “Quid Sit Idea?’’ 1678 (G. VII, 263-264); Bodemann, op. cit., 80; 
G. II, 112 (1687); and throughout the correspondence with Arnauld. Many 
modern interpreters of Leibniz’s theory of continuity overlook its essentially polar 
nature; continuity cannot be defined except in terms of at least two series. 

*® Until 1686 Leibniz wavers between cogitatio and perceptio as the designation 
for this fundamental activity of the monads. After 1686 he uses perception fairly 
consistently. 
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in section 27 of the Discourse), and the conception of phenomena 
bene fundata,“ in which Leibniz’s logistic, science, and epistemo- 
logy, are harmonized. For the various levels of the soul’s percep- 
tions, with varied degrees of the soul’s participation and hence 
of indistinctness and inadequacy, are analogical patterns of God's 
own ideas and thoughts. Only through the perception of our own 
states can we perceive the ideas themselves, and in their most dis- 
tinct apperception and least inadequate intuition we come to un- 
derstand the unity of the soul with God. 

But the crucial test of this theory of knowledge is the problem of 
error, and it is here that its defects become apparent. The failure 
of political and theological universals had convinced the homme 
honnéte of the partiality and incompleteness of truth, but he seems 
to have found it hard to admit any forthright error, least of all his 
own. Leibniz was no exception. However confused and inadequate 
he may recognize human knowledge to be, it is within its limits 
true, since it is determined by the harmony of ideas. Error must 
therefore be either (i) merely incomplete and confused truth, or 
(ii) a knowledge-claim not validated by any idea whatever. The 
latter seems to be Leibniz’s conception. Error is venturing into 
the impossible; it is the use of symbols without reference to reality. 
It is assuming ideas when we have none. All error consists in this— 
we proceed by analogies about whose applicability to the matter 
at hand we have not been aroused.* 

Nor is what Descartes, as I recall, said somewhere valid, to the effect 
that, when we speak of something with an understanding of what we say, 
we have an idea of the thing. For it often happens that we combine things 
that are incompatible, as for example when we think of the most rapid 
motion, a thing which is known to be impossible; and as a result we have 
no idea, though we are conceded to speak of it with understanding. I have 
elsewhere explained that we often think only confusedly of what we are 
talking about, and that we are conscious of the existence of an idea on our 
mind only when we understand a thing and resolve it sufficiently. 

I do not admit that errors are more dependent on the will than on the 
intellect. .. . The source of all errors is the same in kind as that which is 





“4 Leibniz’s phenomenalism is early in appearing (cf. Kabitz, op. cit., 140, from 
1671) but it is related to his representative theory of perception only much later. 
Jag. 3 (1676). 
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observed as the basis of errors in mathematical calculations. It often 
happens through lack of attention or imperfect memory that we act un- 
fittingly or fail to act fittingly, or we think we have done what we did not 
do, or have not dene what we did do.” 


The will does not enter into the cause of error, therefore, as Des- 
cartes had held, though a wrong will is the result of error. We err 
when we take a fragmentary or confused pattern of symbols for an 
idea, and we do this because of a weakness of memory or attention, 
not of will. 

It must be admitted that though this conception of error pro- 
vides a partly adequate criterion of truth—usefulness and coher- 
ence*7—it does not adequately distinguish positive error from 
merely confused and inadequate truth. All error is of the type of 
Descartes’ argument for the existence of God, based on valid in- 
ference but neglecting the question of possibility. Error is revealed 
in the inconsistency of our thinking because it does not adequately 
conform to real ideas, which are harmonious. Leibniz does not dis- 
tinguish between mere unfounded appearances, such as dreams and 
fantasies, and forthright error. 

But the real difficulty is the possibility of error even in this 
sense. Error, even as confused truth or ungrounded thinking, is 
compatible with the doctrine of ideas only if the source of limita- 
tion and imperfection is explained, which it is not. How it is pos- 
sible for an individual, whose perceptions are first defined as 
expressions and actualizations of the harmony of ideas, to per- 
ceive a pattern of symbols which correspond to no ideas at all, 
Leibniz cannot explain. To admit such a possibility is to free the 
individual from the rigid intellectual determinism which the ideas 
impose upon him. 

Leibniz never explicitly abandons this intellectualism, but traces 
of a tendency to break the rigid chain of being appear early in his 
thought. The first of these is his distinction between possibility 
and compossibility, which parallels that between necessary and 
contingent truths, metaphysical and mechanical laws, and absolute 





*G. IV, 360, 361. (1692). 
*’ For the criterion of truth see ‘On the Method of Distinguishing Real from 
Imaginary Phenomena” (G. VII, 319-322). 
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and hypothetical determinism. It is in criticism of Spinoza, in 1678, 
that he first asserts that not all possibilities are actualized, and that 
therefore though all ideas demand (exigo) existence, God does not 
permit all to be actualized ;** of the many possibilities only that one 
pattern of compossibles comes into being which is the best pos- 
sible. He at once defines the will of God as this process of elim- 
ination and choice, which is rational since it involves a sufficient 
reason, and therefore follows from the harmony of the ideas them- 
selves. But the distinction introduces a factor of resistance or lim- 
itation into the nature of God himself, who can no longer be pure 
intellect since the teleological nature of all of his ideas can no longer 
be realized. Since the best of all possible worlds is a fulfilment of 
only a part of the total of the ideas, this now involves contradic- 
tion. Hence the distinction between logical possibility and com- 
possibility, however fruitful it may have been for later thought, 
' destroys the consistency of the doctrine of ideas itself. 

This distinction is but the first of the trends toward the indi- 
vidual and the empirical which appear in Leibniz’s later thought, 
and which reflect an uneasiness at the imperfect pattern of anal- 
ogies involved in his system of categories. To his early effort to 
sustain the theory that God does not fatalistically necessitate our 
acts but infallibly inclines us to them, are now added an increasing 
tendency toward temporalism*® and the clarification of his aprior- 
ism by the admission that human knowledge is limited to phe- 
nomena and grounded in experience.® In the De Rerum Originatione 
Radicali an analogy is used which suggests that matter or passive 
power is not derived from the ideas at all, but is somehow inde- 
pendent of them and imposes conditions to which creation has to 
adapt its ends. In opposition to Malebranche, Sturm, and others, 
there is increasing emphasis upon the activity of the monads them- 
selves rather than upon God," so that, whereas the Discourse be- 





48 The first suggestions of this distinction are from 1675-76 (G. I, 124, note 3). 
It later is further explained by the theory, suggested by the solution of certain 
physical problems through maxima and minima, that every mechanical law is an 
optimal case of many possible laws. See the Tentamen Anagogicum (G. VII, 270- 
279). 49 See A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, 172f., 255f. 

50 After 1702 the epistemological statements are in this vein. Cf. G. VI, 508f., 533. 

51 See De Ipsa Natura, 1698 (G. IV, 507, 509). 
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gan and ended its exposition with God, the Principles of Nature 
and of Grace and the Monadology build their outline on the nature 
of the individual and its powers. It is noteworthy, also, that the 
doctrine of ideas does not appear in these two papers of 1714. 


IV 


We may summarize by saying that Leibniz’s doctrine of ideas is 
metaphysical, and designed to combine and systematize his three 
basic interests, universal order, individual freedom (in the sense of 
the expression of order in an individual as completely as possible), 
and purposive force. Ideas therefore enter into our experience on 
three levels: (i) as the harmonious and perfect logical ground for 
all existence; (ii) as the law of each individual series, and of the 
phenomena resulting from the organized activities of related series; 
and (iii) as the structure of individual acts of knowledge and of 
will. The doctrine is not only the central unifying element in his 
thought; it is also one of the most fruitful, for it relates a dynamic 
psychology and physics with a relational logic of possibility, and 
with a teleological metaphysics supporting the whole variety of 
human experience, scientific and non-scientific. 

In logic the ideas aid him in anticipating a modern approach to 
logistic. Though he never completely breaks with the predicative 
viewpoint, and has only occasional insights into an extensional 
logic, relational thinking is the foundation of all of his projects 
in the reform of logic and a universal characteristic. Yet logical 
relations are never free from their symbolic contents, as his use of 
the word denominations suggests, and the principle of sufficient 


_reason serves to explain the analogical parallels between the vari- 


ous levels of symbolic knowledge. Though Leibniz continues to use 
Scholastic categories in arguing with Scholastics, he has almost 
completely rejected, by the period of the Nouveaux Essais, both 
the substance-property and the empirical qualitative view of real- 
ity; nominal essences are denied® while real essences, or the pos- 





8 Nouveaux Essais, III, iii, sections 18, 19. (G. V, 273f.) Leibniz often calls 
ideas essences, but not in the sense of empirical or sensible qualities; these are 
phenomenal and without ultimate logical status since they are confused. Real 
essences are metaphysical processes by which the pattern of ideas is actualized. 
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sibilities of things, are relations, which constitute, he says, ‘‘the 
largest field of our knowledge’’.** Nor can his often repeated re- 
mark that “there are no purely extrinsic denominations’! be 
interpreted as a theory of internal relations. This remark, indeed, 
is commonly made against those who, like Malebranche, tend to 
deny active substance to individual created beings. The organic 
structure of the ideas is relative to purposive function; a single per- 
ception is an organism, so is a single many-valued monad, and so 
is the entire universe of compossible events. 

As principles of force the ideas permit Leibniz to correct the 
Cartesian geometrical physics, and to provide a plausible synthe- 
sis of mathematical law, energy, and specific events. In psychology 
they free him from both materialistic and soul-substance theories 
of mind,® and support his theory of an unconscious and his teleo- 
logical theory of memory, thought, and will. They also supply 
a more fruitful concept of individuality than either the material- 
istic one or one based merely on selfconsciousness. What is per- 
haps most important of all, they supply a psychological support 
for his modified rationalism in epistemology, and a metaphysical 
foundation for a realistic logic and theory of knowledge. Their 
original function of providing a norm for human values and a 
source of justice and harmony commensurate with power is thus 
enlarged by the most inclusive metaphysical burdens. 

The ultimate question of Leibniz-interpretation seems to be 
this: can the failures of his doctrine of ideas be removed, and 
some of the values at least retained, by a modification of his meth- 
ods? The great failure was, as we have seen, their inadequacy to 
establish an individualism which squares with experience. Self- 
experience does in fact reveal ideas as active, purposive, and par- 
ticularizing processes. And the analogical application of the re- 
sults of this empirical fact to other areas of experience 





mathe- 





53 Tbid., IV, iii, section 18 (G. V, 364). 

54 G. II, 56 (1686); V, 211 (1704). 

5° Leibniz considered not only Hobbes but Descartes and Spinoza as material- 
istic. For Hobbes see G. I, 85, and later G. IV, 559. For Descartes see G. IV, 2g0f. 
(1679); G. IV, 283 (1680). Though Leibniz sometimes uses a trace-theory of 
memory, he explains that traces are really acts of perception of past or future 
events (G. IV, ss5rf.). 
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LEIBNIZ’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS 


matics and logic, physics, law and theology—may, if carefully 
done, be productive of new possibilities of understanding. But 
the a priori method, which seeks to establish a universe deter- 
mined by ideas and then to prove the necessity, within that uni- 
verse, of limitation, matter, error, and evil, is but the rationaliza- 
tion of a faith. Leibniz’s apriorism is a product of his century. But 
his phenomenological perceptions into the interrelations of the 
mind with its world, and the cautious effort to extend these per- 
ceptions by analogies, necessarily symbolic, to nature, life, and 
social relations, and perhaps even to an ontological reference, mark 
a permanent advance. To emphasize this method, of which Leibniz 
was a most skilful master, is to loosen the reins with which God 
holds existence, to see ideas as abstractions from the activity of 
spirits of which they are parts, to seek individual laws not as cre- 
ative of individual perspectives but as relative to them, to aban- 
don the Plato of dogma for an explicit temporalism. 
LEROY E. LOEMKER 

Emory University 
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BASIC TRENDS IN 
SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


ings TWO major events which define the path that Soviet 
philosophy has taken since the Revolution are the successive 
controversies surrounding the issues of mechanism and idealism. 
These controversies are, without doubt, the decisive moments in 
its historical development so far, and give the basic frame of 
reference within which work proceeds at the present time in the 
field of philosophy in the U.S.S.R. 

The first of these controversies is usually referred to as a dispute 
between mechanistic and dialectical materialists. Beginning as a 
discussion within the philosophy of science, it eventually spread to 
every phase of philosophy, and, in point of time, extended from 
the early twenties to 1929. 

The theme of the discussion was the nature of that materialism 
which, in name, bound together all the philosophers within the 
Soviet school. The issue that actually divided them into two groups 
was whether or not a mechanistic conception of materialism was 
acceptable. A significant insight into the nature of the ‘‘mechan- 
ism” under discussion may be gained from the fact that most of 
those supporting that viewpoint were either directly engaged with 
some part or other of the field of the natural sciences or were 
philosophers who by training or predilection were closely associ- 
ated with those sciences. A leading figure amongst them was 
Timiryazev, son of the famous physiologist of Tsarist times. Prom- 
inent also were figures like Timyanski, Axelrod, and Stepanov. 
Their temper of thought might be characterized as an extreme 
empiricism. The word “‘extreme’’ here would have reference not 
only to a total exclusion of opposing philosophic tendencies, but 
also to a certain ‘‘untheoretical’’, literal-minded quality which 
attached to their conceptions and methods. They felt that while 
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BASIC TRENDS IN SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


“dialectics” was in all respects a valid and basic philosophic con- 
cept, it should limit itself very closely and severely to the ob- 
served and discovered facts of science. It should follow science 
rather than lead it. ‘‘Materialism”’ to them meant a thorough re- 
liance upon the methods and findings of experimental and exact 
natural science, which alone, in their view, was capable of coming 
to close grips with ‘‘matter”’ in its various phases. They did not 
hesitate to refer to themselves as ‘“‘mechanists”’, and to advocate 
the mechanistic terminology, not only in the philosophy of nature, 
but in the philosophy of history and society as well.' Precisely 
what they asserted was that the dialectical conception of nature, 
properly understood, was the mechanistic conception. For instance, 
Stepanov flatly entitles one of his articles ““The Dialectical Under- 
standing of Nature Is the Mechanistic Understanding”’.* 

The mechanistic outlook commanded, in the beginning, a very 
large following. In fact, it was possible for Stepanov to write, in 
1925, that there were manifest ‘‘in Marxism two opposing tend- 
encies. On my side [the mechanist] appears the overwhelming 
majority. ... On the other side, there is as yet but a very small 
number.’ 

It is interesting to remark Stepanov’s precise formulation of the 
nature of the dispute. It is, he says, ‘‘a struggle between two ir- 
reconcilable points of view. From one of these, dialectics is a meth- 





‘Cf. Bukharin, for instance, who wrote, in 1922: “It is quite possible to tran- 
scribe the ‘mystical’ (as Marx put it) language of Hegelian dialectics into the 
language of modern mechanics. Not so long ago, almost all Marxians objected to 
the mechanical terminology, owing to the persistence of the ancient conception 
of the atom as a detached, isolated particle. But now that we have the electron 
theory, which represents atoms as complete solar systems, we have no reason to 
shun this mechanical terminology. The most advanced tendencies of scientific 
thought in all fields accept this point of view.” (Historical Materialism, p. 75. 
International. N. Y.) Bukharin, however, as we shall see, soon found himself 
involved in a controversy which attacked his line of reasoning on two counts; first, 
that it was precisely these changes which the physical theories of matter were 
undergoing that called for a change from mechanistic terminology to a different 
terminology, and, second, that his fondness for the mechanistic terms actually 
went much further than language, that his whole theory of ‘social equilibrium” 
in sociology suffered in essence, and not only in terminology, from the defects of 
classic mechanism. 

® Pod Znamenem Marxizma [Under the Banner of Marxism) III (1925). 

* Ibid. All translations from the Russian are by the present writer, unless other- 
wise noted. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


od which should be used for knowledge of nature and society, in- 
asmuch as the use of it leads to fruitful results. From the other 
point of view, all the fundamental relationships of the real world 
are given in advance in the ready-made conditions laid down in the 
dialectical philosophy of Hegel. The study of actually existing 
things can at the very most afford only additional verification of 
what are essentially a priori assertions.,’’* 

While it is possible to accept such a characterization of the con- 
troversy only with certain reservations (since Stepanov himself 
was one of the chief controversialists) it is nevertheless highly sig- 
nificant as an indication of how the mechanists looked upon the 
whole thing. To them it seemed to be a choice, broadly speaking, 
between Hegelian philosophy and experimental science, under 
which circumstances they unhesitatingly chose experimental sci- 
ence. 

However, as we might expect, Stepanov’s formulation of the 
issue was not altogether acceptable to the other side. Luppol, for 
instance, takes Stepanov to task for talking as if the dialectical 
philosophy in question were nothing but pure Hegelianism. Step- 
anov’s strictures do not apply, says Luppol, to Hegelian dialectics 
as reconstructed by Marx and Engels, because that reconstruc- 
tion was effected on a materialistic basis; that is, the idealistic 
commitments of Hegel were scrapped. So taken, he urges, we have 
a conception of dialectics which is not in opposition to natural sci- 
ence, but which explains and enriches science. Is it not a fact, he 
asks, that dialectics does reflect the natural world? These so-called 
ready-made conditions, he says, are found in nature. He also notes 
that “‘... it is on our side (and not on that of Stepanov and his 
adherents) that we find the published notes of Lenin on ‘The Prob- 
lem of Dialectics’ ’’.4 In like manner, he cites the recent (1925) 
publication of Engels’ Natur-Dialektik, and, after quoting from it, 
says: “If Comrade Stepanov goes further along his path with the 
positivistic evolutionists, then we will go further with Friedrich 
Engels.’ 

Stepanov was quite correct in noting that the mechanists com- 
prised a group mainly made up of those ‘whose specialties fell 





% Op. cit. * Na Dva Fronta [On Two Fronts], 185. 5 Ibid., 187. 
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BASIC TRENDS IN SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


within different branches of natural science (physics, chemistry, 
biology)’ while on the other side were those ‘‘whose specialty 
was philosophy, and, for the most part, the philosophy of Hegel’’.® 
This opposing group apparently felt that mechanistic materialism 
was in real danger of giving up its philosophic birthright for a 
mess of science. They were led by Deborin, a man who had been 
associated with Plekhanov and who was well known for his work 
on the history of philosophy. They attacked the mechanist group 
on the ground that the latter’s whole conception of materialism was 
narrow, rigid, lifeless. The mechanists, they felt, had only the most 
literal-minded conception of dialectics as the sum of the results of 
the sciences, whereas dialectics, properly taken, was not only a 
sum, but a synthesis of the sciences, and not only a synthesis, but 
such a synthesis as would serve to indicate new paths of develop- 
ment and would rise to the level of an instrument of prediction. As 
Luppol put it, ““The results change, but the dialectic remains the 
same.’’? 

What lent increasing strength to the attacks of Deborin and his 
group was the fact that with every year, one might say with every 
month, the position of traditional, mechanistic science, the natu- 
ral science of absolute categories, of hard and fast determinism, of 
rock-ribbed certainty with respect to the status of the atom, was 
growing weaker and weaker. Einsteinian relativity, the quantum 
theories, Heisenbergian indeterminacy took their heavy toll. Un- 
der these circumstances, it seemed to the Deborin group to be 
nothing short of foolhardy to cast in their philosophic lot with 
mechanistic science. Even as science, let alone as philosophy, me- 
chanism seemed to be going by the board. Moreover, the biological 
sciences also showed signs of similar breakdowns of traditional 
categories in the widespread reconstruction of evolutionary the- 
ories. It seemed only too plain that “‘the results change’. As to 
whatever ‘‘remained the same’, was it not precisely the function 
of philosophy to make clear what it was? Thus Deborin and his 
supporters felt themselves to be rescuing philosophy from a school 





® Ob. cit. 
" Putt Razvitia Filosofskot Mysli v U.S.S.R. [Trends in the Evolution of Philo- 
sophtc Thought in the U.S.S.R.] 
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of thought which would have allowed her to perish of neglect in 
the interests of a positivistic science which, after all, seemed to be 
mistaken in its positivism. 

In arguing in such a fashion, the anti-mechanists (who regarded 
themselves as the only genuine ‘‘dialecticians’’) were not altogether 
setting up men of straw. Some of the mechanists had gone so far as 
to advocate, for instance, that the study of the history of philo- 
sophy be scrapped in higher institutions, and be replaced by a study 
of the history of science, or at least that the history of philosophy 
be treated simply as one element in the history of science. 

Just as the mechanists were prone to “play down” the study of 
the history of philosophy as such, they were inclined to belittle 
the role of classic philosophers in relation to the development of 
dialectical materialism. These tendencies came out with particular 
clarity in the voluminous discussions centering around Hegel and 
Spinoza. As we have already had occasion to observe in the case of 
Stepanov, the mechanists were inclined to treat Hegel with sus- 
picion, to say the least. Grand flights of dialectics were not to their 
taste. They saw no reason to venerate the Hegelian categories. In 
fact, they probably would have been glad to forget all about Hegel. 
But they were not permitted to do so. Hegel became an issue. The 
“‘dialecticians” accused the mechanists of failure to comprehend 
the significance of the fact that Marx and Engels had built on 
Hegel, had profited immensely from the study of Hegel, and had 
advised everyone to do likewise. The mechanists, in turn, accused 
the Deborin group of failing to make any distinction between the 
Marxian method and Hegelian dialectics. 

In the discussion centering around Spinoza, the main question 
concerned the significance of his work for the philosophical con- 
structions of dialectical materialism. The mechanists, in particu- 
lar people like Axelrod and Timyanski, were inclined to make short 
work of the case by declaring Spinoza an outright idealist. Deborin 
and his group, however, were inclined to see great value in Spinoza, 
both as a dialectician and as a materialist. Properly taken, they 
argued, that is, taken in the light of his historical movement and 
direction, Spinoza belonged to materialism. They were ready to 
hearken back to Plekhanov’s conception that dialectical material- 
ism could be characterized as a certain form of Spinozism. 
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BASIC TRENDS IN SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


It was not only in the philosophy of nature and natural science, 
and in the history of philosophy, that the controversy was carried 
on. It also extended to the philosophy of society and history. 
Here, as we have already seen, Bukharin came out openly in favor 
of certain aspects of mechanism in his book Historical Materialism 
which was at that time (1922) the leading work on Marxist socio- 
logy, at least in the sense of a textbook exposition of the subject. 
Although Bukharin’s explicit avowal of preference was for the 
terminology of mechanism, his opponents attacked, not only his 
nomenclature, but his basic conceptions and theories, particularly 
the doctrine of social equilibrium, as being mechanistic. The con- 
cept of equilibrium, they felt, should not be central in the study of 
society; it was not the thing to emphasize. It was not faithful to 
the dialectical movement of society. Very great weight was at- 
tached to Lenin’s judgment that Bukharin ‘‘never understood 
dialectics’’. 

The situation of the Bukharinist school of thought was rendered 
more difficult by the fact that members of the mechanist group it- 
self (who, as we have seen, were by no means disposed to sur- 
render the title of dialecticians) also attacked Bukharin’s work as 
not being a product of the dialectical method as they understood 
it. Sarabyanov, for instance, very shortly after Historical Mate- 
rialism appeared, accused Bukharin of adherence to pure formal- 
ism, instead of genuine dialectics, in his logical and methodological 
outlook. ‘‘Comrade Bukharin is not a dialectician”’, he says, ‘‘but 
the most orthodox adherent of formal logic.’”’® He goes on to say 
that Bukharin does not treat dialectics as a living instrument, but 
only pays it respect as a “‘relic’’. 

In 1929 the controversy came to a head. The immediate occa- 
sion of the crystallizing of the long debated views was the meeting, 
in April, of the Second All-Union Conference of Marxist-Leninist 
Scientific Institutions. This was a gathering made up of delegates 
(229 in number) from all the important scientific institutions of the 
country. All the leading figures were present and took part in the 
debates. Sarabyanov, Timiryazev, Varyash, and many others 
spoke in defense of mechanism. Deborin, Luppol, Karev, Sten, and 





® Pod Znamenem Marxisma, III (1922) 63. 
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others attacked that position. The leading report was delivered 
by Deborin, and in the end, as part of its proceedings, the confer- 
ence passed a resolution on it which acted as a kind of official con- 
demnation of mechanism. 

It is interesting to notice the actual wording of the resolution. 
It contains 11 brief points, of which 9 are more or less general. 
Points 6 and 7 contain the direct and concrete reference to the 
mechanist position: 


The most active revisionist philosophical tendency during latter years 
has been that of the mechanists (L. Axelrod, A. K. Timiryazev, A. 
Varyash, and others). Carrying on what was in essence a struggle against 
the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism, not understanding the founda- 
tions of materialistic dialectics, substituting for revolutionary materialistic 
dialectics a vulgar evolutionism, and for materialism, positivism, prevent- 
ing, in point of fact, the penetration of the methodology of dialectical 
materialism into the realm of natural science, this tendency represents 
a clear departure from Marxist-Leninist philosophical positions. 

The conference considers it necessary to continue the systematic 
criticism and exposure of the mistakes of the mechanist school from the 
point of view of consistent Marxism-Leninism. 

The most important problems confronting the philosophy of Marxism- 
Leninism are the further development of the theory of dialectics and the 
thorough application of the method of dialectical materialism both in the 
field of social science . . . and natural science. 

_ The crisis through which the contemporary theory of natural science 
is passing is a continuation of that crisis which has already been an- 
alysed by Lenin.® The present successes of natural science do not fit into 
the pattern of the old, mechanistic, formal-logic theories. Here bourgeois 
philosophy paralyses itself, attempting to utilize the crisis in natural 
science for its own ends. However, a genuine solution of the funda- 
mental methodological difficulties of natural scientists can be attained 
only by applying the method of materialist dialectics.’ 


It is perhaps necessary to note, in view of widespread misim- 
pressions, that, although the works of the thinkers criticized in 
this and the succeeding controversy lost their former claim to 
authoritativeness, they were not suppressed or banned. The writer 
purchased many of them in Moscow bookshops in 1936 and 1937, 
and found them in circulation in libraries. Nor were their authors 





® See his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. J.S. 
10 Sovremennye Problemy Filosofit Marxizma (Contemporary Problems of the 
Philosophy of Marxism) 197-198. Moscow, 1929. 
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imprisoned or executed. There is sharp professional censure, but 
no legal penalty, for philosophical “‘deviations’”’ in the U.S.S.R. 
The execution of Bukharin came about in 1938 not because he 
had held philosophic views that were criticized, but because of the 
series of overt criminal acts in conspiracy with foreign governments 
which he admitted at his trial." 

Hardly more than a year had passed from the time of this resolu- 
tion regarding the first controversy, when a second, similarly large 
in scale, took possession of the field. This dispute, which was 
fought out around the issue of “‘idealism’’, or ‘‘menshevizing ideal- 
ism’, serves as an excellent point of focus for tendencies in the 


late twenties and early thirties. 


In point of fact, it was before the first controversy had ended, 
while Deborin and his followers, during its closing years, were 
definitely gaining the upper hand, that a feeling arose among a 
large group of thinkers that neither of the contending schools was 
working out the kind of philosophic program and structure that 
were really needed. The feeling was that Deborin, and those who 
thought with him, had performed a necessary and valuable service 
in contending against the mechanists and exposing their errors, 
but that their own philosophical outlook suffered from two grave 
defects. First, they had gone too far in correcting the mechanist 
mistakes; they had leaned over backwards and fallen into the 
camp of the idealists. Second, they had lost touch with the very 
rapidly and, indeed, momentously developing social and economic 
situation of the whole Soviet experiment, particularly the problems 
centering around the introduction of the first Five-Year Plan and 
the building up of the collective-farm movement. This area of prob- 
lems found little reflection in the work of Deborin and his group 
(in fact, no more than in the work of the mechanists) ; hence arose 
the charge of divorcement of theory from practice. 

Let us examine the nature and content of these charges. What 





" Documentation and some discussion in regard to these issues may be found 
in the writer's chapter on dialectical materialism in Twentieth Century Philosophy 
(ed. Runes, Philosphical Library, N. Y. 1943). The mores of Soviet philosophy 


_ constitute a separate problem, on which there probably will always be a wide 


variety of differing opinions. In any case, the opinion, whatever it is, will prob- 
ably gain in substance if it is formed in the light of more extensive and accurate 
data than commonly appear in the popular press. 
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did Deborin’s opponents mean by saying that he had tumbled 
into the pitfalls of a certain kind of idealism? It will help us to 
clarify the situation if we glance for a moment at the term used to 
characterize this ‘‘idealism’’. It is often translated as ‘‘menshevik”’, 
which both departs from the rule of grammar and losses the pecu- 
liar flavor of the meaning. The word in Russian is ‘‘menshevist- 
vuiushchii’’, a present participle which should be rendered by the 
“ing’’ form in English, making the phrase ‘‘menshevizing ideal- 
ism’’. There is a quite separate adjectival form in Russian for 
‘“‘menshevik’’, namely, ‘‘menshevistskii’’. The fact that this latter 
form is passed over and the other deliberately chosen is a signifi- 
cant indication that it was the intention to accuse Deborin, not so 
much of outright, full-fledged adherence to ‘‘menshevism”’ (which, 
strictly taken, was the point of view of a pre-revolutionary faction 
of the Russian Social Democratic Party) but of a tendency, in- 
clination, or movement in that direction.” It was as much as to 
say, if he is not a menshevik, he is at least talking like a menshevik; 
he is menshevizing, and if we do not stop him he will become, once 
again, a complete menshevik. 

It is well to note that the fear was that Deborin would ‘‘once 
again’’ become a menshevik. For he was never permitted to forget 
that, before the revolution, he had been in fact a genuine men- 
shevik. Philosophically this meant an adherence to the views of 
Plekhanov, the intellectual leader of the menshevik faction, rather 
than to those of Lenin, the leader of the bolsheviks. It meant the 
belief that Plekhanov was the fundamental philosopher of the 
movement rather than Lenin. 

Wherein lay the difference between these two leaders? The 
writer put this question to Deborin in the course of an interview 
in 1937 at the Academy of Sciences in Moscow, where Deborin oc- 
cupied the position of head of the Social Science Section of the 
Academy. He replied in the following terms: 





2 It is amusing to note that the etymology is quaintly prosaic, and quite ir- 
relevant to the content of the ideas that came to be involved. The historical fact 
is that members of this faction were called ‘‘mensheviks” because they happened 
to be in a minority at a certain congress of the party. The Russian word for 
minority is “‘menshinstvo’; hence the word ‘‘menshevik”” was coined. The 
group, led by Lenin, that formed the majority, were dubbed “‘bolsheviks’’, from 
the Russian word for majority—“‘bolshinstvo’”’. The suffix ‘‘ism’’ naturally indi- 
cated the views of the respective groups. 
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To speak concretely, let me cite my earlier views on the relation of 
Lenin and Plekhanov. A number of years ago I used to be of the opinion, 
as my published writings show, that Lenin was our great political leader 
while Plekhanov was our great philosophic leader. I now see that this 
whole view of the situation sprang out of a false conception of the rela- 
tion of theory and practice. I now see that Lenin was not only our 
political leader, but our theoretical leader as well—as a theoretician, 
greater by far than Plekhanov. Take, for instance, Lenin’s whole theory 
of imperialism. Plekhanov never worked out any comparable doctrine 
of the basic aspects of present-day capitalism. Then take Lenin’s theory 
of the state—the whole conception of the Soviet state, which was of 
such critical importance in the building of socialism. It was Lenin who 
rose to that occasion in 1917 and not Plekhanov. Again, it was Lenin and 
not Plekhanov who understood the nature of the imperialist war and who, 
consequently, never wavered in his attitude towards it, whereas Plek- 
hanov completely lost his bearings and adopted a chauvinist position. 


It was quite true that Deborin had been very closely associated 
with Plekhanov and his views. Long before the revolution, De- 
borin’s book An Introduction to the Philosophy of Dialectical Mate. 
rialism had appeared with a friendly preface by Plekhanov which 
was in great contrast to the remarks Lenin penned in relation to 
the work.” 

It would help us to understand the situation if we considered 
for a moment the character of the group which rose up in opposi- 
tion to Deborin. It is a significant fact that almost all of them were 
younger men. They had special interest neither in the field of natu- 
ral science, like the mechanists, nor in the history of philosophy, 
like the Deborinites. What they emphasized was the social and 
political contribution which they felt that philosophy ought to 
make to the currently developing reality. They were rather strict 
Leninists, and inclined to show very little leniency towards the 
shortcomings of Plekhanov. Among their leading figures were 
Mitin and Yudin. 

To them it seemed that Deborin and his followers had prac- 
tically gone over to Hegelianism. While in regard to this point in 





8 Literally, in the margins of Lenin’s copy of one of Deborin’s chapters, printed 
in 1909 in advance of the full work, as part of the volume entitled Na Rubezhe 
[On the Border]. Lenin was greatly given to writing comments in margins, and 
among the remarks with which he sprinkled Deborin’s chapter were: “‘inexact”’, 
“clumsy”, “‘fibs”’, ‘‘ne plus ultra of clumsiness’’. There is only one favorable com- 
ment, “right’’, next to an underlined passage. 
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itself they arrived at the same general conclusion as the mechan- 
ists, it was for somewhat different reasons. It was on account of 
Deborin’s conception of the methodology and ontology of natural 
science that the mechanists were prone to label him an idealist. 
However, it was rather Deborin’s lack of a sharp orientation in the 
social and political sense that made Mitin accuse him of idealistic 
tendencies. 

We noted at the outset that one of the principal objections made 
to the work of Deborin and his followers was that they allowed 
theory to become divorced from practice. To understand this 
charge, we must go back to the event which had originally set the 
ball of controversy rolling. This event was the now famous speech 
delivered by Stalin at the Conference of Agrarian Marxists. This 
conference took place in December, 1929, in the midst of the 
titanic struggles to collectivize the land, struggles which, as it 
turned out, decided the future mode of life of tens of millions of 
peasant farmers. In the course of his talk, which was mainly de- 
voted to theoretical questions, or rather to the relation between 
certain theories and certain matters of practice, Stalin took occa- 
sion to make the remark which became so well known and played 
such a large role in the philosophical discussion: 

But if we have reason to be proud of our practical successes in the 
field of socialist construction, it is quite impossible to say the same about 
our theoretical work in the field of economics in general, and in rural 
economy in particular. More than that: it is necessary to recognize that 
our theoretical work is not keeping up with our practical successes, 
that there is a gap between practical achievements and the development 
of theory. Meanwhile, what is necessary is that theoretical work should 


not only keep pace with the practical, but should move in advance of 
it, arming the practitioners in their struggle for the victory of socialism." 


It is interesting to note that Stalin does not refer specifically to 
the field of philosophy at all, but to economics. However, those 
who felt that the same was true of the former field seized eagerly 
upon his remarks and made them the occasion of initiating in 
philosophy a discussion which largely turned on the issue of the 





“4 K Voprosam A grarnot Politiki v. U.S.S.R. (On the Problems of Agrarian Politics 
tn the U.S.S.R.] 
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relation of theory to practice. What this meart in reality was the 
relation of philosophical work to the great practical problems in- 
volving ethical, social and methodological issues, facing the Soviets 
in the late twenties and early thirties. These problems were cer- 
tainly serious enough, as we realize when we recall that it was at 
this time that the whole issue of economic and social planning was 
bitterly fought to a conclusion and the extremely far-reaching 
decision to abandon the ‘‘New Economic Policy” had to be car- 
ried through. There was no doubt of the fact that this ‘‘NEP”’, 
as it was labeled, which had been instituted by Lenin, was in the 
nature of a ‘“‘compromise with capitalism”’, a compromise whereby 
one part of the national economy was turned over to private cap- 
ital, while the other part remained upon a socialist basis. It had 
become quite clear that the Soviet state was at that time unable 
to manage the entire national economy along socialist lines. The 
question in 1928 was whether the country was yet prepared to 
take the plunge into completely socialist waters. The economic and 
political conditions themselves were by no means such as to an- 
swer that question automatically. In fact, it might be truly said 
that, in a certain sense, the way in which the problem presented it- 
self to the leaders was this: perhaps only a complete socialism will 
be our salvation after all, for our regime is in some ways weaker 
than it ever was. In other words, things had reached that pass 
wherein some were inclined to say, let us throw away the crutch of 
capitalism lest we become used to it; to which others would reply, 
we are as yet too weak and if we try to walk unaided now, we may 
cripple ourselves permanently, or at least set back our final re- 
covery indefinitely. 

It was the opinion of Mitin and his group that, while the coun- 
try was thus hesitating on the brink of taking the decisive step, 
neither the Deborinites nor the mechanists understood the gravity 
of the social situation; both were insensitive to their philosophic 
obligations in the face of it. They were not doing their part, as 
the matter was phrased then, ‘‘to find the laws of the transitional 
period”’, that is, the transition from NEP to socialism. It was that 
situation around which, Mitin felt, the philosophic work should 
mainly revolve, whereas the Deborinites were principally preoc- 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


cupied with problems of interpreting the history of philosophy. 
Meanwhile, in regard to sociological matters, it was Bukharin’s 
theories which, by default, as one might say, were left to stand in 
the field, for in spite of the fact that they were espoused by neither 
the Deborinites nor the strict mechanists, neither group worked 
out anything concrete which was of sufficient scope to replace 
them. It was such conditions that gave rise to Mitin’s charge of 
divorcement of theory from practice and ‘‘scholasticism’’ on the 
part of the Deborin group. 

The issues were discussed at length at a philosophic conference 
which met for three days in October 1930. Everyone concerned 
presented his views. Among the leading speakers on one side were 
Mitin and Yudin, and on the other, Deborin, Karev and Sten. The 
closing stages of the discussion were marked by Deborin’s admis- 
sion that his leadership had been faulty, and that he had not car- 
ried out his philosophic obligations in the face of the very serious 
social problems confronting the people. The consensus of opinion 
was that philosophic work should proceed along the lines indicated 
by Mitin’s group. The results of the conference were regarded as 
a new ‘‘turn on the philosophic front’, in accordance with which 
curricula and research were given new emphases. 

The disputes had been carried on within the Communist Party 
(to which all the disputants belonged), as well as publicly, and the 
Central Executive Committee of that party issued, on January 25, 
1931, a decision recommending a change in the policies of the lead- 
ing philosophical periodical, Pod Znamenem Marxizma, along the 
lines of the new “povorot”’ or turn. Deborin remained as a mem- 





16 It might be pertinent to note that the inner feelings of Soviet philosophers in 
a situation of this kind are probably considerably different from what is fre- 
quently and hastily assumed from a distance. As nearly as I could judge at close 
quarters, their general and sincere feeling is (1) that philosophy should function 
as an instrument that helps in building a better society, and (2) that the party to 
which they belong should function as a central agency of responsibility in that 
enterprise. Hence it does not seem tothem that recommendations by the party 
constitute an inappropriate intervention or an unwelcome intrusion. Their pre- 
dominant feeling is that such recommendations are not alien, but their own, 
since they participate in making them, and have the preeminent responsibility for 
their content, as the professionally qualified members in the field. Now there may 
be all sorts of mistakes here involved. (1) It may be wrong and perverted for these 
philosophers to have such feelings. (2) My observation of their feelings may be 
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BASIC TRENDS IN SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


ber of the editorial board, but his influence was no longer as great 
as it had been. Mitin and Yudin were added to the board. 

What were the net effects of these two controversies? They had 
effects of lasting significance in moulding the character of the ma- 
terialistic outlook of Soviet philosophy. These effects might be 
summed up in terms of scope, method, and temper. 

As to scope, the first controversy meant a widening and broad- 
ening of commitment and effort. It meant that responsibility was 
to be assumed for the whole range of traditional problems—in 
ontology, ethics, epistemology, esthetics, and the history of philo- 
sophy, as well as the philosophy of science and of society. As re- 
gards this increased scope, the second controversy meant that, 
while other philosophic interests were added to the previous pre- 
occupation with natural and social science, there should be no 
loosening of the underlying ties with the scientific spirit, and, es- 
pecially, no diminution of intensity in the sense of social objectives. 

As to method, the first controversy meant a greater receptivity 
to generalization, theory, and synthesis, to which the second added 
the necessity of seeing these methodological instrumentalities in 
the focus of practice, in terms of verification by reference to the 
actual development of historical reality. 

In point of temper, an elusive but important category, the first 
controversy meant an effort to substitute a certain integrative ur- 
banity for insular specialism, while the second meant the effort to 
retain the integrative quality, to harden it, and to give it the sharp 
edge of social realism. 


JOHN SOMERVILLE 
Hunter College 





faulty. These are indeed very obdurate matters to try to unravel. If anyone 
thinks otherwise, let him first try to come to final judgment about the inner 
feelings of his nextdoor neighbor or his lifelong colleagues. In any case, this paper 
is not an attempt to present a definitive psychological analysis of the subjective 
feelings of Soviet thinkers, but rather a philosophic anlaysis of some of the chief 
trends in their thinking. 
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JOHN LOCKE AND THE 
AUGUSTAN AGE OF LITERATURE 


— relationship between philosophy and literature has al- 
ways been very close. Fundamentally both of them are expres- 
sions of mankind’s struggle with the problems of life. As philosophy 
presents its conclusions in abstract, intellectual terms literature 
transposes them into concrete imagery and interprets them in emo- 
tional experience. The process is an interaction too subtle to allow 
exact analysis, but the results are everywhere visible. In these re- 
sults the personality of the age stands revealed. The intellectual 
movements that flow into this personality are themselves hope- 
lessly complex; their sources are lost in the very beginning of ra- 
tional life; but they are given new directions from time to time 
by particular individuals. Just as political history may be pre- 
sented as the achievements of great men, so the history of thought 
may be written in great names. Important philosophers both crys- 
tallize the thought of their own age and point the way for future 
investigation. In the history of English philosophy this double 
function is well illustrated by John Locke. Not only does he repre- 
sent the peculiarities of his day, but he also reveals certain funda- 
mental characteristics of the English race. 

In point of time, he occupies a strategic position. His period of 
greatest productivity came at the end of one era and the beginning 
of the new. He had seen his country pass through a period of bitter 
internal warfare. A king had been beheaded and another deposed; 
a republic had been established and repudiated. Finally he had 
seen a new monarchy set up and the triumph of Parliament con- 
firmed by the Bill of Rights. 

With all this political upheaval had been linked religious fa- 
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naticism. Puritan and Catholic had successively risen to power and 
fallen in blood. At the end, comparative tranquillity was achieved 
under the dominance of the Established Church. 

Social and economic forces were making the middle class the 
real ruler of the nation and pointing toward England’s commer- 
cial supremacy. 

In the intellectual world the cult of reason introduced by Bacon, 
Descartes, and Hobbes was the dominant force among liberal 
thinkers. The mathematical world discovered by Newton and the 
experiments of Boyle were focusing attention on the new natural 
science. In literature the exuberant glow of the Renaissance had 
faded. Here too was conflict; ‘‘on the one hand the romantic im- 
pulse tended to outdo itself in a quest for novelty and excitement 
of experience, and on the other, a classic taste was gaining 
strength’’.! The Restoration introduced a certain spirit of licence 
faintly reminiscent of Elizabethan days but really quite different. 
On the whole, however, it strengthened the forces of classicism by 
the introduction of French standards. 

Locke stands at the end of this whole century of unrest as a 
representative of the past and a prophet of the future. Out of these 
political, social, religious, economic, and intellectual conflicts grew 
a new order of things. To this new order Locke helped give a 
philosophic basis. 

In the field of philosophy he cast aside the metaphysics of 
scholasticism and the extreme rationalism of Hobbes and Des- 
cartes, neither of which the average Englishman was willing to 
accept, and substituted a combination of plain reason and experi- 
ence that was the apotheosis of common sense. He proposed to 
examine the human understanding with a view to determining the 
nature and extent of its knowledge. He adopted an “‘historical, 
plain method’’. He wrote in the vernacular. No less appealing to 
the common man was the ethics implied in his system: a union of 
utilitarianism and Christian theology. 

His religious views, also, fitted the temper of the age. He gave a 
commonsense but pious interpretation of the Scriptures. At the 





‘ Moody and Lovett, A History of English Literature, 158. 
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same time he pled for a spirit of toleration that, in general, was 
quite welcome after a period of religious bitterness and warfare. 

His Treatises on Civil Government gave a new twist to the social 
compact that destroyed the divine-right theory and lodged the 
sovereignty with the people. 

His educational writings attacked the traditional curriculum of 
the schools and universities, and, in place of filling the child’s head 
with useless learning, he advocated the training of mind and body 
to meet the problems of daily life. 

Through these four channels run the main currents of thought in 
eighteenth-century literature. The first half of the century is usu- 
ally characterized as the age of classicism or the age of reason. “‘It 
was a period in which imagination slept, and in which the sense 
of the temporal was strong. It was a period of criticism rather than 
creation, a period in which regularity and perfection of literary 
form were of more importance than originality of thought.’ Liter- 
ature and literary men were inextricably tangled up with politics, 
religion, and the new social movements. Swift used his pen to flail 
his political enemies, first the Tories, then the Whigs—and ex- 
pected to be elected bishop for it. Defoe wrote for both sides, even 
at the same time. Addison aspired to be a statesman. Imagine 
what Swift would have said of art for art’s sake, or how Addison 
would have raised his eyebrows! , 

The literary style reflects the tendencies of the age. It is a period 
of prose. The essay is the most typical form. The novel is born and 
becomes immediately popular. Even poetry is written in the heroic 
couplet, inherited from Dryden, who selected it ‘‘as fittest for dis- 
course, and nearest prose’. 

Locke epitomizes this spirit of rationalism and common sense. 
His outlook is social and ethical. He is always the man of practical 
affairs. Of course, the general movements which he either guided 
or accelerated came into contact with many other personalities and 
sometimes turned aside into strange and devious courses before 
they found expression in literature. For this reason it is often im- 
possible to prove his direct influence on particular men, but he can 
be shown as representative of the age. 





2 Moody and Lovett, op. cit. 215. 
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JOHN LOCKE AND LITERATURE 


The imprint of Locke’s general philosophic theory is most easily 
seen in men like Berkeley and Hume, that is, in the philosophers 
themselves. But whether they have a right to be claimed as liter- 
ary men raises a nice question which lies outside the present dis- 
cussion and is best avoided by omitting any detailed examination 
of their works. Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury also present a prob- 
lem. Because they are on the borderline they are apt to be ignored 
by both the philosophical and the literary critic. In their own day 
they were certainly influential in literary circles and so demand 
some attention. Shaftesbury is particularly interesting because he 
had Locke as his tutor and so felt his influence in a very direct way. 
His ideas as revealed in the Characteristics show a sharp disagree- 
ment with his old tutor, especially in his theory of ethics. He re- 
pudiates Locke’s utilitarian tendency and “‘emphasizes the natu- 
rally altruistic instincts of human nature’’.* But his general ap- 
proach, his tolerance and faith in reason, show strong resemblance 
to Locke. 

Bolingbroke admits a strong debt to Locke, whom he greatly 
admired. But the chief literary significance of this kinship lies in 
Bolingbroke’s influence on Pope. Pope had succeeded Dryden as 
literary dictator of the period, at least in the realm of poetry. He 
set the poetic style that is usually considered typical of the age. 
Of course for this study his most important work is the Essay on 
Man. Here is one of the few attempts in any literature to give 
poetic expression to a system of philosophy. The genuine popular- 
ity that it enjoyed is not only a tribute to Pope’s genius but highly 
significant of the spirit of the time. The direct inspiration of the 
poem as well as the direct source of most of its ideas was Boling- 
broke. The first epistle treats of ‘“‘the nature and state of man, 
with respect to the universe’’, the second “‘of the nature and state 
of man with respect to himself as an individual”, the third ‘‘of 
the nature and state of man with respect to society’, the fourth 
“of the nature and state of man with respect to happiness’’. Al- 
though in selecting his material Pope omitted (consciously or not 
one cannot say) much of the distinctively Lockian elements found 





* Legouis and Cazamian, History of English Literature, 816. 
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in Bolingbroke’s writings, still the general subject and spirit of the 
inquiry bears Locke’s impress. For instance: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.‘ 


There are, also, many close parallels to passages in the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding. In the following, for example, 
he puts Locke’s idea directly into verse: 


Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason—man is not a fly. 

Say, what the use, were finer optics given, 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er 

To smart and agonize at every pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain?® 


Again he rephrases Locke’s speculations on a series of number- 

less species. 
See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth, 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep below! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach from infinite to thee 
From thee to nothing.® 


Another poet who chose to dabble in philosophical versifying 
was Mathew Prior. He represents the typical minor bard of the 
Augustan age, unusually skillful with light satire and society 
verse. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that he succeeded 
Locke as Commissioner of Trade and Plantations. Prior is the 
author of two long poems, Alma, or the Progress of the Mind, and 
Solomon on the Vanity of the World, and a witty prose dialogue 
Between Mr. John Locke and Seigneur de Montaigne. In the dia- 





‘ Essay on Man, Epistle 11. 
5 Epistle 1, 6. Cf. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, II, xxiii, 12. 
6 Epistle 1, 8. Cf. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, III, vi, 12. 
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logue the two notables merrily pick flaws in each other’s work. 
Montaigne, who does most of the talking, says to Locke: ‘‘Who the 
Devil did not know all these undoubted truths before you set 
Pen to Paper, and ever questioned them since? There are a hundred 


things plain in themselves that are only made Ambiguous by your 


comment upon them. I hold a stone in my hands, and ask you what 
it is? You tell me it is a body. I ask you what is a body? You reply 
it is a Substance; I am troublesome enough once more to ask you 
what is a Substance? You look grave immediately, and inform me 
that it is something whose essence consists in extension, in such 
manner as to be capable of receiving it in longitude, latitude and 
profundity. The Devil is in it if I am not answered.””? In another 
place he asserts: ‘“You and your understanding are the Personae 
Dramatis, and the whole amounts to no more than a Dialogue be- 
tween John and Lock. . . . You seem in my poor apprehension, to 
go to and fro upon a Philosophical Swing, like a Child upon a 
wooden-horse, always in motion but without any Progress; and 
to act as if a man instead of Practicing his Trade should spend all 
his life in naming his Tools.’’® 
Prior later summarized what appears to be his chief criticism of 

Locke in Verses Intended for Lock and Montaigne. 

Lock, wou’d the human understanding show; 

In vain he squanders Thought and Time and Ink. 

People themselves most certainly must know, 

Better than He cou’d tell, how they can think? 

I fancy things may quick be agreed, 

If once for all we state our notions right; 


And I (thank gracious Heav’n) need never read 
One line that Thou, Friend Lock, did’st ever write. 


Sic argumentum pono: if my head 

Had been exactly made, and fill’d like Thine, 

I should have known what ever thou had’st said, 
Tho in Thy work I had not read a line. 


And if again, pray mind, Thy head and mine 

Are form'd and stuff’d quite diff’rent from each other; 
I n’er shall understand one single line, 

Tho I shou’d read thy Folio ten times over. 


’ Dialogues of the Dead, 226. 8 Ibid., 228. 
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Of all forms of literature of this time the most typical is the 
essay. And of the periodicals in which these essays usually ap- 
peared the most famous was the Spectator. This publication which 
found its way to every polite breakfast-table reflects with remark- 
able clearness the tastes and interests of the reading public. To a 
large extent it set the standard of conversation in the clubs and 
coffee houses. Its imitators throughout the century were innumer- 
able. And it is here that Locke’s influence is most easily dis- 
covered. When in an early number Addison set forth the purpose 
of the paper, it is precisely in the spirit of Locke: ‘‘I shall be am- 
bitious to have it said of me, that I have brought Philosophy out 
of Closets and Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs 
and Assemblies, at Tea-tables, and in Coffee-houses.’’® And a little 
later he asks, ‘‘Is is not much better to be let into the Knowledge 
of ones-self than to hear what passes in Muscovy or Poland?’ 
In the papers that follow, frequently a direct dependence on Locke 
is acknowledged. For instance, in discussing the idea of God, 
Addison remarks: ‘‘In short, by adding Infinity to any kind of 
Perfection we enjoy, and by joyning all these different kinds of 
Perfections in one Being, we form our Idea of the great Sovereign 
of Nature. 

“Though every one who thinks must have made this observa- 
tion, I shall produce Mr. Locke’s authority to the same purpose, 
out of his Essay on Human Understanding.’ 

At another time he considers the problem of personal identity: 
“Mr. Lock, after having premised that the word Person properly 
signifies a thinking intelligent Being that has Reason and Re- 
flection, and can consider itself as itself; concludes that it is 
Consciousness alone, and not an Identity.’’” 

Locke’s theory of time as expounded in Book II, Chapter xiv, 
of the Essay, gives Addison the excuse for pleasant moral specula- 
tion after this fashion: ‘‘We might carry this Thought further 
and consider a man as, on one side, shortening his Time by 
thinking on nothing, or but a few things; so, on the other, as 





§ No. 10. 10 No. 10. 


" No. 531. The quotation is from Locke’s Essay, II, xxiii, 33. 
2 No. 578. 
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lengthening it, by employing his Thoughts on many Subjects, or 
by entertaining a quick and constant Succession of Ideas. 

“The Hours of a wise man are lengthened by his Ideas, as those 
of a Fool are by his Passions.’’* 

It is interesting to note that two of the subjects that Pope chose 
to treat in the Essay on Man also caught the attention of Addison. 
In Number 519 he remarks: ‘‘This Consequence of so great a 
variety of Beings which are superior to us, from that variety which 
is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Lock [sic] in a Passage which I 
shall here set down, after having premised, that notwithstanding 
there is such infinite room between Man and his Maker for the 
Creative Power to exert itself in, it is impossible that it should 
ever be filled up, since there will be still an infinite Gap or Distance 
between the highest created Being, and the Power which pro- 
duced him.’ 

And in Number 121 he says: ‘‘I shall add to these general Ob- 
servations, an Instance which Mr. Lock has given us of Providence 
even in the Imperfections of a Creature which seems the meanest 
and most despicable in the whole animal World.’ 

The most important aspect, however, of Locke’s influence on 
Addison comes in the formation of his critical theory. The influ- 
ence is most evident in the remarkable series of essays on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination (nos. 411-421). But before these were 
composed he had occasion to remark: ‘‘Mr. Lock’s Essay on Human 
Understanding would be thought a very odd Book for a man to 
make himself Master of, who would get a Reputation by Critical 
Writings, though at the same time it is very certain, that an 
Author who has not learned the Art of distinguishing between 
Words and Things, and of ranging his Thoughts, and setting them 
in proper Sights, whatever notions he may have, will lose himself 
in Confusion and Obscurity.’® And another time he uses Locke 
to distinguish between wit and judgment."” 

From the papers on the Pleasures of the Imagination one quota- 
tion perhaps will be sufficient to show the foundation on which he 





8 No. 94. 4 No. 519. He quotes from Locke's Essay, III, vi, 12. 
% No. 121. Cf. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, II, ix, 13. 
No. 291. 17 No. 62. Cf. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, II, ii. 
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built: ‘It is this Sense [sight] which furnishes the Imagination 
with its Ideas; so that by the Pleasures of the Imagination or 
Fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I here mean such as arise 
from visible Objects, either when we have them actually in one 
View, or when we call up their Ideas in our minds by Paintings, 
Statues, Descriptions, or any the like Occasion. We cannot in- 
deed have a single Image in the Fancy that did not make its first 
Entrance thru the Sight; but we have the Power of retaining, alter- 
ing, and compounding those Images, which we have once received, 
into all the varieties of Picture and Vision that are most agreeable 
to the Imagination.’ 

In both thought and expression Locke himself could hardly 
have written anything more characteristic of the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding. The psychology there expounded lies at the 
very basis of Addison’s work, though, of course, ‘‘he goes beyond 
Locke’, as Oliver Elton remarks, ‘“‘and embroiders that positive 
minded thinker with fancies and conceptions of his own. One of 
the happiest of his additions . . . is a picture of the woefulness of 
a newly disembodied spirit, wandering in a world devoid of colour 
and those other secondary qualities which, in Locke's view, do not 
exist in nature but are contributed from within.”’!® 

Because Addison is such an important figure in the history of 
literature Locke’s influence on him has been emphasized. But it 
should be remembered that the minor writers were traveling the 
same roads of thought. A typical example is Lord Chesterfield: 

“He has a religion; it is the cult of reason; and in this he speaks 
for his age. It is the gospel according to Mr. Locke, and it is 
stated in no ignoble terms: ‘Use and assert your own reason; re- 
flect, examine, and analyse everything, in order to form a sound 
and mature judgement; let no atros é$a impose upon your under- 
standing, mislead your judgement, or dictate your conversation. 
Be early for, if you are not, you will, when too late, wish you had 
been. Consult your reason betimes; I do not say that it will al- 
ways prove an unerring guide; for human reason is not infallible; 
but it will prove the least erring guide that you can follow. Books 





18 No. 411. 19 A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780, 1, 382. 
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and conversation may assist it; but adopt neither blindly and im- 
plicitly; try both by that best rule, which God has given to direct 
us, Reason. Of all the troubles do not decline, as many people do, 
that of thinking’ (No. 176).’’?° 

Another minor writer who followed the trail that Locke had 
broken was Bernard Mandeville, author of The Fable of the Bees; 
or Private Vices Public Benefits (1705, 1714, 1723). In startling 
paradoxes he outlines a system of morals the direct antithesis of 
that of Shaftesbury. Locke would not have accepted him as a 
disciple, and yet, says Leslie Stephen, he “‘simply carried Locke's 
method one step further. Assume that the standard of virtue is so 
variable that no single duty can be singled out as universally 
binding and recognized, and it is easy to infer that virtue is a mere 
sham. The law of God, then, is the only permanent and invariable 
standard; for the other laws vary—and, so far as Locke expounds 
his theory, vary indefinitely according to time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. .. . If God’s will be concealed in impenetrable mys- 
tery, virtue would apparently become a mere arbitrary fashion. 
That is Mandeville’s solution.’ 

Locke’s religious ideas are, of course, closely bound up with his 
general philosophy, and there is no advantage in attempting to 
make a sharp distinction between them here. Since, however, he 
took occasion to give a specific treatment of the subject, as he 
also did of government and education, it may be enlightening to 
notice briefly the influence he exerted in this special field. The 
religious war, after the Glorious Revolution and well into the 
eighteenth century, was waged chiefly on two fronts. On the 
political side it involved the matter of toleration of Dissenters and 
Catholics. On the theological side, it centered in Deism. Locke 
was involved in both controversies. His exact relationship to Deism 
has been a matter of some scholarly disagreement. Probably the 
best statement of his position is that by Hefelbower: ‘“‘They are 


co-ordinate parts of one and the same general movement. The 


rational theologians, the Cambridge Platonists, Locke, and the 





® A Survey of English Literature, 1, 12. 
* Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 11, 83-84. 
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Deists constitute the party of progress. They are all rationalistic; 
they protest against scholastic tradition and intolerance in the 
name of nature and reason; they face the same foes and use the 
same weapons ... Their common elements are the characteristic 
marks of the age, and their points of divergence are the character- 
istic features of the respective systems. The resemblance between 
Locke and Deism are not those of parent and child, but rather 
those of fellow-members of the same family. They are related, and 
closely related, but their relation is not causal.’’” This last state- 
ment has to be qualified somewhat in the case of Bolingbroke, who 
was generally considered a Deist, and Shaftesbury, who was ac- 
cused of being one. Bolingbroke, it is true, severely criticized 
Locke for rational inconsistencies in his religious views, but he 
derived from him in a large measure the method by which he ar- 
rived at his own conclusions. In a general way much the same may 
be said for Shaftesbury. It should also be noted that Toland, an 
avowed Deist, claimed to be a disciple of Locke, even though Locke 
repudiated him. 

Most of the literary men take the conservative side of the 
religious issue or the moderately liberal views of Locke. Even Pope 
tries to avoid committing himself to an unorthodox stand in the 
Essay on Man. Addison’s approach is rationalistic; he has no use 
for ‘‘enthusiasm”’ in religion, but he does not deny the importance 
of revelation. , 

On the matter of toleration Locke took a strong stand and de- 
manded full civil rights for everyone but atheists and Catholics. 
The magistrate he said should interfere with no religion that 
acknowledged political allegiance to the state. The disputed points 
of doctrine he considered as unessential to Christianity and only 
matters of personal opinion. 

These sentiments were echoed by Addison. ‘‘Intemperate Zeal, 
Bigotry, and Persecution for any Party or Opinion, how praise- 
worthy soever they may appear to weak men of our own Principles, 
produce infinite Calamities among mankind, and are highly 
Criminal in their own nature.’’* Fielding, in Tom Jones, ridiculed 





2 S. G. Hefelbower, The Relation of John Locke to English Deism, p. 183. 
3 Spectator, No. 399. 
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both the fireeating, intolerant theologian Thwackum and the 
Deistic philosopher Square. Defoe delivered what was perhaps the 
most telling blow to the extreme party in his Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters. Many years later in the person of Robinson Crusoe he 
said, ‘‘As to the disputes, wranglings, strife, and contentions, which 
have happened in the world about religion, whether niceties in doc- 
trines, or schemes of church government, they were all perfectly 
useless to us, as, for aught I can see, they have been to all the rest 
in the world.’’*4 

Locke’s theory of government, as has already been mentioned, 
is based on the social-contract idea. In his original and natural 
state man had perfect freedom within the bounds of the law of 
nature. This liberty was not a state of license, for the law of nature 
permitted no one to injure his neighbor. Everyone had the right 
to defend himself according to the fundamental law of self- 
preservation. Property was originally held in common, but each 
man belonged to himself. He acquired private title to property by 
attaching a part of himself to it through labor. Through the 
acquisition of property man saw the desirability of civil society. 
Man took this step ‘‘by agreeing with other men to join and unite 
into a community for their comfortable, safe, and peaceful living 
amongst one another in a secure enjoyment of their properties and 
a greater security against any that are not of it.” So the chief end 
of the social compact is the preservation of property. Government 
first arose from the necessities of family life. In all common- 
wealths the first positive law is the establishment of legislative 
power. The legislature must be the only supreme power, but it 
must govern by law and not arbitrary decree. Thus Locke laid to 
rest the melancholy ghost of the divine right of kings and helped 
establish a philosophical basis for English Whiggery. 

Probably the most vigorous reassertion of this theory by a 
literary man is given by Daniel Defoe. In one of his early political 
pamphlets he lays down the general principle that “‘the good of 
the people governed is the end of all government, and the reason 
and original of governors’. He then develops his argument from 





™ Robinson Crusoe, I, 263-264. 
*% The Original Power of the Collective Body of the People of England Examined 
and Asserted (1701). 
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four principles which bear a striking resemblance to Locke's 
thesis: 


1. Salus Populi Suprema Lex, all government, and consequently our 
whole constitution, was originally designed, and is maintained, for the 
support of the people’s property, who are the governed. 

2. That all the members of Government, whether King, Lords, or 
Commons, if they invert the great end of their institution, the public 
good, cease to be in the same public capacity. 

And power retreats to its original. 

3. That no collective or representative body of men whatsoever, in 
matters of politics any more than in religion, are or ever have been in- 
fallible. 

4. That reason is the test and touch-stone of laws, and that all law or 
power that is contradictory to reason, is ipso facto, void in itself, and 
ought not to be obeyed.” 


In 1704 he published another article, entitled Original Right 
or the Reasonableness of Appeals to the Public, in which he developed 
the idea that: ‘In all material cases the representatives have thus 
appealed to the people. And why it should be so criminal or so 
dangerous for any man else to appeal thither also does not appear 
to me, since it is impossible it should ever be that the freeholders 
of England can be reduced to such a deprivation of their reason 
as to demolish the foundation on which they stand, and pull down 
their own house upon their heads.” ; 

Defoe also delivered himself of a long poem in twelve books, 
Jure Divino, which gave an energetic though not highly artistic 
expression to the same doctrine that Locke upheld. It was directed 
particularly against the divine-right idea, as the first Treatise of 
Government had been. The final authority he declares with true 
Lockian assurance is reason: 

Reason’s the sovereign guide of human things, 
Which leads the subject, and commands their kings; 
The pole-star and the pilot of mankind, 

The soul of sense, and optic of the mind; 

The arbitrator of the grand dispute 

Betwixt the human nature and the brute; 


The dignity and honour of the world, 
Without it all’s a chaos— 





* Ilnd. 
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And reason, he asserts, plainly points to the social-compact theory: 


Reason that’s next to nature in descent, 

Fixes all government in men’s consent; 

And reason makes it plain to understand 
They own the government, that own the land. 


He also expounds the law of selfpreservation and shows its rela- 
tionship to organized government: 

Nature commands, and 'tis prescribed to sense, 

For all men to adhere to self-defense; 

Self-preservation is the only law 

That does involuntary duty draw.... 


Laws were for common safety first design’d 
To help men this high trust of life defend... . 


First government was nat’ral all, and free, 
And fixed in patriarchal majesty, 
From thence convey'd by right to property. 


To the advocates of divine right he replies that: 


Divine commission knew no class of kings, 
Despotic governments are self-made things. 


But, he points out: 


When monarchs rule by parliaments and laws 
They see their subjects thrive and they the cause. 


These sentiments might be reproduced from almost any Whig 
writer of the period. For instance Addison gives a milder expres- 
sion of them in the Spectator: ‘‘That Form of Government appears 
to me the most reasonable, which is most conformable to. the 
Equality that we find in human Nature, provided it be consistent 
with publick Peace and Tranquillity. This is what may properly 
be called Liberty, which exempts one Man from Subjection to 
another so far as the Order and Economy of Government will 
permit.’’2? 

Later in the century Locke’s theory was appropriated by 
Rousseau and other advocates of French Revolutionary principles 
and revised to meet their needs. 

Concerned as he was with the study of the human understand- 


‘ 


7 No. 287. 
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ing, it was almost inevitable that Locke should also consider 
the problem of education. His Thoughts Concerning Education and 
later the Conduct of the Understanding well summarized the trend 
of liberal sentiment and gained the respectful hearing for the 
works that both his prestige as a philosopher and their intrinsic 
merits demanded. In fact, these writings were almost as influen- 
tial in their special field as the Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing was in its more general one. He had reacted unfavorably 
to his own education at Westminster and Oxford. He believed 
there was too little emphasis on training the mind. In agreement 
with his conception of the understanding, he declared ‘‘of all the 
men we meet with, nine Parts of ten are what they are, good or 
evil, useful or not, by their Education’’.?* The ultimate aim should 
be ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body’”’. Virtue, wisdom, good breeding, 
and learning, should be emphasized in the order named. Instruc- 
tion should be adapted to the student’s needs and preparation for 
his lifework. He lays stress on the formation of useful habits. 
His methods are designed to make learning a pleasure and to take 
the birch rod out of the hands of the tutor. He gives the study 
of the vernacular an honorable place and reduces the time spent 
on Latin and Greek. And because the schools are not fitted to 
carry out a scheme of this kind he prefers private instruction. 

The proposals introduced by Locke were the source of a great 
deal of comment in the literary world. Defoe, again, expresses 
ideas in close agreement with Locke’s plan. In The Compleat 
English Gentleman he speaks out with a rough force that might 
still bring a blush to the cheek of ‘‘a meer schollar’’: 

We must distinguish between a man of polite learning and a meer 
schollar: the first is a gentleman and what a gentleman should be; the 
last is a meer book-case, a bundle of letters, a head stufft with jargon of 
languages, a man that understands every body but is understood by no- 
body, a creature buryed alive in heaps of antients and moderns, full of 


tongues but no language, all fence but no wit, in a word, all learning and 
no manners.?® 


He recommends the study of history, geography, astronomy, 





28 Some Thoughts Concerning Education, §t. 
°° The Compleat English Gentleman, 203. 
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philosophy, and natural science; and thinks it would be a ‘‘happy 
encouraging step towards the improving young gentlemen in 
science and in the study of all the liberal arts, as they are justly 
called, if they were taught in English’’.*° He does not ‘‘intimate 
contempt” for the ancient languages but maintains that a man 
may be educated without them and that after all ‘‘the knowledge of 
things, not words, make a schollar’’.* In his famous Essay upon 
Several Projects he proposes a society “‘to encourage polite learn- 
ing, to polish and refine the English tongue, and advance the so 
much neglected faculty of correct language. . . . By such a society 
I dare say, the true glory of our English style would appear, and 
among all the learned part of the world be esteemed, as it really is, 
the noblest and most comprehensive of all the vulgar languages 
in the world.’’®? 

The most curious instance of direct borrowing from Locke is 
presented in Richardson’s Pamela. Richardson has Mr. B. present 
his loving wife with a copy of the Thoughts Concerning Education 
with the request that she send to him her comments. This she does 
through some seventy pages of the novel, interspersing her re- 
marks with liberal blocs of quotations. In general Pamela approves 
of Mr. Locke. His health-rules she promises to practice on her 
own Billy. His theory of reward and selfdenial she thinks is 
“excellently said’’ but a ‘“‘little too philosophical and abstracted, 
not only for the generality of children, but for the age he supposes 
them to be’’.** She is shocked at the idea of teaching children to 
spell by the use of dice, and avers that ‘‘I had rather your Billy 
should be a twelve month backwarder for want of this method, 
than forwarded by it’’.*4 She is worried by the financial problem 
of securing a suitable tutor, and suggests an alternate scheme 
whereby one man might be employed for several gentlemen’s sons 
in the community. His remarks on Latin she heartily approves of, 
and his suggestion that the mother teach her little son she calls 
“a charming paragraph”’. 

The significant thing, however, is not Pamela’s reaction, but 





© Ibid. 208. _ 3 The Compleat English Gentleman, 212. 
® Essay Upon Several Projects, 11, 36-37. 
*® Pamela, III, 299. 4 Tbid., 341. 
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the fact that Richardson should choose to introduce into his best- 
seller a long review of the treatise that Locke had published almost 
a half-century before. 1 

Richardson’s rival, Henry Fielding, also has comments to make 
on the educational system of the day and its reform. He has no 
barefaced borrowings from Locke, but he shows a similar point of 
view. He treats both sides of the question of public or private 
education. In Joseph Andrews the case of the young squire shows 
the evils that are brought about by an incompetent and un- 
scrupulous tutor. And in Tom Jones Thwackum is held up to 
ridicule, though for methods the direct antithesis of those Locke 
recommends. On the other hand, Parson Adams has a strong 
aversion to public schools, which are, he declares, ‘‘the nurseries of 
all vice and immorality’’.*®* And on the matter of habit Fielding 
is in full accord with Locke. He says: ‘‘Habit hath been often 
called a second nature, the former may indeed be said to govern 
and direct the latter. 1 am much deceived (and so was Mr. Lock 
too) if from our earliest Habits we do not in a great measure derive 
those Dispositions, which are commonly called our Nature, and 
which afterwards constitute our Characters.’’* 

As might be expected, The Spectator frequently had something 
to say about education. Most of these papers were written by 
Budgell, and he admits his indebtedness to Locke. A typical com- 
ment is found in Number 337: ‘In short, nothing is more wanting 
to our publick Schools, than the Masters of them should use the 
same care in fashioning the manners of their Scholars, as in form- 
ing their Tongues to the learned Languages. Whenever the former 
is omitted, I cannot help agreeing with Mr. Locke, That a Man 
must have a very strange Value for Words, when preferring the 
Languages of the Greeks and Romans to that which made them 
such brave Men, he can think it worth while to hazard the Inno- 
cence and Virtue of his Son for a little Greek and Latin.’’ Steele 
attacks flogging and thinks he might “see learning become a 
pleasure”’.*7 

Chesterfield ‘‘also holds, with Locke, that reason may be in- 


% Joseph Andrews, I 260. 
%® The Covent-Garden Journal, No. 66. 37 No. 168. 
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scribed upon the tender minds as on a blank sheet of wax.... 
Men are born fairly equal in capacity; training is everything; and 
a human being can be shaped into the creature of a programme. 
Chesterfield once playfully calls Philip one of his ‘books’, ‘a small 
quarto published not quite fourteen years ago’ which has to be 
revised and corrected.’’*8 

This brief summary of material should be sufficient to suggest 
the great debt that the Augustan age owes to the philosophy of 
Locke. Of course the underlying currents of thought were not 
initiated by him. But most of them flowed through his personality 
and thereby received a new coloring that affected the thinking of 
the three generations that followed him and consequently their 
literary expression. 


GEORGE E. SMOCK 
South Dakota State College 





% Oliver Elton, op. cit., I, 12. 
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MR. PARKER’S CRITICISMS OF 
“VERIFIABILITY OF VALUE” 


N his review! Mr. D. H. Parker corrects an impression which may have 

resulted from the title of my recent book.? Instead of being limited, 
in a strict sense, to the problem of verifiability, ‘‘actually the book is”, 
as he says, ‘‘a study of the general theory of value, in the most inclusive 
sense’, But despite his service in making this correction and despite the 
honor which the unusual length of his review might seem to confer upon 
the book, this review may easily create serious misconceptions. 

I do not conceive that the main thesis of the book is, as Mr. Parker 
says, ‘“‘the complete breakdown of the distinction between fact and value, 
normative statement and descriptive statement’’. The book starts from 
the observation that ‘‘a more inclusive experimental’’ approach with re- 
spect to problems of value and social action is gradually emerging in many 
quarters. It attempts to develop further the implications of this viewpoint 
for value problems as these come to focus in the problem of verification 
and verifiability. The relations of fact and value, of knowing and valua- 
tion, of descriptive and normative statements, and other problems are 
approached from an analysis of actual problem-solving situations and 
procedures. As the study progresses the close relation of fact and value, 
of descriptive and normative statements, and so forth, becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. The final conclusion, though this is evidently not made 
sufficiently clear, is that fact and value, et cetera, can properly be viewed 
from three standpoints or in three relations, called the ‘contrast rela- 
tion’’, the “parallel relation’, and the “identity relation’’.2 The purpose 

! This Review LIV (1945) 78-83. 

2 Verifiability of Value (Columbia University Press, 1944), hereinafter referred 
toas VV. 


* See VV, pp. 224-225, especially 225n; and also “Three Relations of Facts and 
Values’’, this Review LII (1943) 499-504. 
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DISCUSSION 


is not to break down or to destroy the relation of fact and value, but 
rather to study it as extensively and intensively as possible. 

Mr. Parker charges that VV discards the distinction between intrinsic 
and extrinsic values. But this is true only in the sense that the analysis 
does not seem to require or justify it. No peculiar status is found to 
characterize either means, on the one hand, or qualities or universals of 
any sort, on the other. Since it is recognized that means, ends, experienced 
qualities, ‘‘intuitions’’, and generalizations, all need to be critically ex- 
amined and ‘‘verified’’ so far as possible, slight attention is given to the 
relations of so-called intrinsic and extrinsic values.‘ 

Mr. Parker appears to stress the importance of distinguishing between 
intrinsic and extrinsic values for three reasons: (1) because, he says, 
“that there are high order desires, or at the very least some one such 
desire, that can never become a means to other values, appears to me to 
be indubitable”’; (2) because even elementary desires, however much they 
may be modified by consequences, ‘‘always keep some of their intrinsical- 
ity, so that no satisfaction becomes wholly bad on reflection but only 
relatively so’’; and (3) because some ‘‘higher’’ values, such as beauty and 
loyalty, are intuited as inherently superior to other ‘‘lower’’ values, such 
as ‘‘mere sensual satisfaction”’. 

What desire or desires Mr. Parker has in mind as never becoming 
means to other values is not clear from his discussion. I must confess 
that to me this does not seem indubitable. It seems rather that even the 
most intrinsic value, say, beauty or joy or remorse, has conditions and 
effects. Such ultimate or general value(s) as ‘‘total adjustment”’, ‘“‘whole- 
some and integrative personality’, and “harmonious social relations”, 
are no exceptions; they are—from some standpoints—means and causes 
as well as effects and ends, instrumentalities as well as experiences had. 

As to the point that desires, however they may be modified by conse- 
quences, always keep some of their intrinsicality, so that no satisfaction 
becomes wholly bad, it must certainly be recognized that intrinsicality 
is not always a value. There are many intrinsic qualities of experience 
which are not satisfactions, for example, toothaches, nauseas, horrors, 
and disgusts. And if it be granted that satisfactions, so long as they re- 
main such, are ‘‘never wholly bad, on reflection, but only relatively so”, 
do they always remain satisfactions? And when they do remain as satis- 
factions, even on reflection and after other further experiences, does the 
intrinsicality make events of desiring, appraising, and having satisfac- 
tion, any less events, which may from one standpoint be seen to be, like 
all other events, causal in their conditions and effects? When experiences 





* Having received a similar criticism from W. M. Urban while VV was still in 
manuscript, I decided, as indicated in the ‘‘Foreword” of VV, to discuss the dis- 
tinction more explicitly in a second study then already under way. 
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of qualities, of desires, and so on, are seen in their continuities with other 
events—in their basic sameness as natural events and in their causal rela- 
tions—is the locus of value best conceived as in the qualities experienced, 
in the objects or conditions which produce them, in a relation between the 
objects and the qualities or the experiencing subject(s), or perhaps in all 
of these? That events of desire, appraisal, and experience of qualities and 
satisfactions are, like all other events, in some respects unique, needs of 
course to be adequately recognized. But to regard value as determined by 
‘intrinsic’ qualities, or by intrinsicalities, in and of themselves apart from 
the ‘‘extrinsic’’ factors which condition and can be utilized in testing and 
reconstructing them, is to lose sight of extremely important continuities. 

The passage from Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics is not quoted (p. 206) to 
show, as Mr. Parker seems to think, ‘“‘that there is no scale of values’. 
The passage itself admits that some goods are usually and perhaps prop- 
erly assumed to have ideal quality and, in general, to be superior to others, 
My purpose, as explained in using the quotation, is to emphasize the need 
for careful experimental inquiry and testing in each particular situation 
and for avoiding the abstracting of qualities and generalizations from 
their conditions and effects. Indeed, V V as a whole stresses the view that 
values as well as facts vary from ‘“‘the rather definitely verifiable’ to 
“the probably unverifiable’. It is explicitly emphasized that the further 
“naturalization of values” suggested by this study does not remove the 
grounds for discriminating quality or degree of value.® 

If then it be granted—even insisted—that some values are, in the main, 
superior to other values, why is this so? Why, for example, are’ beauty, 
truthfulness, and loyalty, generally ‘“‘higher’’ or superior to ‘‘mere sensual 
satisfaction’? Is it because they are “‘intuited’’ as in some absolute or 
inherent sense better, worthier, higher? In some situations, say when 
there is danger of death from thirst or starvation, are not sensual satis- 
factions commonly experienced as more fundamental and “‘higher’’, even 
after critical reflection, than are beauty, truthfulness, or loyalty? And 
is not the general superiority of these latter due to the experience of the 
effects to which they lead as well as to the immediate qualities of experi- 
ence which they afford, to the fact that they are conditions essential for 
the securing of nearly all social and personal goods as well as that they 
yield certain intrinsic satisfactions? Certainly the wide diversity of opin- 
ion as to which intuitions are “‘self-evident’’, even on most careful reflec- 
tion, must cast considerable doubt on the idea that values are intrinsic 
in the sense of being inherent or universal subsistences, ‘‘objectives’’, or 
the like.® 

Study of the locus of value leads in VV (pp. 199-214) to the conclusion 
that value resides in, or is, the efficacy or potentiality for producing or 





5 See pp. 228-231. 
6 For discussion of this point see VV, pp. 144-145, 184-189, 211-212. 
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DISCUSSION 


sustaining events. It is seen that events of desire, satisfaction, and critical 
approval, are in this respect similar to all other events and that in this 
sense all efficacies are values, even apart from organic desires and inter- 
ests. Mr. Parker grants that one is “‘justified in saying that vitamins are 
values in the sense of extrinsic values, even when unknown and unde- 
sired’, but he holds that only an ‘idealist’, such as himself, “for whom 
every existent is a monad, could properly say that everything had (or 
was) intrinsic value—as being itself a wish or system of wishes, in process 
of fulfilment or frustration, since intrinsic value is just that. But Mr. 
Lepley does not himself embrace this view.’’ True, I do not embrace it; 
yet neither do I reject it as a possibility. But whether or not this view is 
correct, the essential similarities between non-human events and events 
of human desire, satisfaction, and approval or disapproval, certainly 
should not be overlooked. If value resides in, or is, the potentiality of 
objects (even qualities) to produce or sustain other events, including but 
not limited to events of desire, satisfaction, and approval, why erect or 
perpetuate an unnecessary and blinding dualism between human and 
non-human events? 

Mr. Parker concludes that in examining the basic relations of valuative 
(normative) statements to factual (descriptive) statements I commit ‘‘the 
elementary error of inferring that because for every normative statement, 
there may be constructed a closely related valid descriptive statement, 
the two statements are essentially the same’’. But I fear that he fails to 
see my problem here. When for any group of normative statements there 
are constructed closely related descriptive statements, the two kinds of 
statement obviously stand in what I have called the parallel relation. 
When a normative and a descriptive statement are used to denote closely 
related but different referents, the statements are of course not mutually 
translatable or interchangeable. My problem is: Can each (and all) of 
these different referents be denoted by both factual and valuative, de- 
scriptive and normative, statements? In some instances it seems clear 
that we can and do use the two forms of statement to denote the same 
referent. Take, for example, the statement ‘‘Rain is good for weeds’’. Al- 
though valuative in form, this statement will certainly in most cases mean 
precisely what is usually meant by the descriptive statement, ‘Rain 
causes weeds to grow”’. If in some instances descriptive and normative 
statements can be used to denote the same referent, can it be done in all 
instances? Or to what extent is it possible? If it can be done in all cases, 
or in so far as it can be done, fact and value would appear to be more 
intimately related, or to be capable of a more intimate relation, than has 
commonly been recognized. In addition to maintaining contrast and 
parallel relations fact and value must also be, in such instances, identical 
as referents, though still different as relatively verified statements. 

Mr. Parker argues that the descriptive statement (1), ‘‘Water is H,O”, 
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cannot be translated into a valuative one, such as (2), “For this scientific 
purpose, H,0 is a good (or the best or the right) formulation of what 
water is’, because, ‘‘in the first place, H,O in (1) is not the same as H,O 
in (2), for the first refers to things, the latter to a formula; for another, 
(2) contains the concept, ‘purpose’, while (1) does not; for a third, (1) is 
a simple categorical statement, while (2) is hypothetical, being really of 
the form, ‘If one has this scientific purpose, then etc.’’’ Of course when 
these statements are taken by themselves apart from the contexts in 
which they may arise and function, Mr. Parker is clearly correct: ‘‘Water 
is H,O” is categorical in form, does not contain the term ‘purpose’, and 
will usually be intended and interpreted as referring only to things. Is it 
not true, however, that the referent of every term and statement, even 
the most restricted factual or descriptive one, is a triadic relation sus- 
tained among an object, a subject (including purpose), and signs or sym- 
bols? Is it not clear that, although ‘‘Water is H,O”’ is categorical, does 
not contain the word ‘purpose’, and is commonly interpreted as referring 
to a certain class of existential things, water is H,O only in the context of 
a certain system of scientific signs and for certain purposes and that the 
statement is correct only if these purposes and this system are assumed as 
a part of the meaning of this very elliptical statement, ‘‘Water is H,0”’? 

It must be clear that, as most commonly used, the statements ‘‘Water 
is H,O” and “For this scientific purpose, H,O is a good formulation of 
what water is’’ have different referents, or designata. But can each of these 
referents be denoted by the other statement or by other similar statements 
if used with the same intent? And can they be used with the same intent? 
The conclusion in VV (pp. 215-225) is that every referent can be denoted 
by both factual and valuative forms of statement, and that therefore 
the—or at least an—ultimate ‘‘relation’’ of fact and value is that of 
identity. Essentially the same considerations lead to the conclusion that 
different kinds (scientific, aesthetic, moral, et cetera) of factual and valua- 
tive statements can be used to denote the same referents and that the 
kinds are, in their most extensive and intensive relations, identical, as 
well as being, in other contexts, parallel and contrasting classes. 

“The impossibility of transposing ethical and aesthetic expressions into 
descriptive ones is shown”’, claims Mr. Parker, ‘‘by a close examination 
of Mr. Lepley’s own examples. Take, for instance, ‘Promises ought (gen- 
erally) to be kept’. This he translates into ‘scientific’ terms as follows: 
‘The keeping of promises produces effects which upon careful and con- 
tinued examination of consequences are felt (by those who make this 
judgment) to be very important.’ But clearly anyone who says ‘Promises 
ought to be kept’ says nothing of the kind. He is not saying that it is true 
that he, or anyone else who says the same thing, has certain feelings (that 
such feelings exist); that is, he is not stating a proposition about his feel- 
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ings, which the hearers would be interested in verifying; he is expressing 
his feelings, in order to win the sympathy and to excite the appropriate 
action of, his auditors.”’ 

But has not Mr. Parker again oversimplified the situation in assuming 
that statements have only one meaning and function, regardless of the 
context in which they occur? It is obvious that in some instances the state- 
ment, ‘‘Promises ought to be kept”’, will be used mainly as an emotional 
appeal, an exhortation, a verbal bludgeon, a rationalization, or even 
merely asa way of “‘letting off steam’’. In such cases it is hardly an ethical 
statement. But it can also be used to signify, say, that the keeping of 
promises is an essential condition for social co-operation and personal 
adjustment, and that people are commonly interested in such ends and 
means; it is then a Cistinctly ethical statement.’ That it is this latter sort 
of meaning that I have in mind as ‘‘translatable’’ into scientific terms 
should be clear from the parenthetical term “generally”, which Mr. 
Parker conveniently drops; one would not be likely to say ‘‘Promises 
ought (generally) to be kept”’ if he were letting off steam or urging some- 
one to keep a promise. 

A passage from VV, pp. 81-82, may make clearer the position assumed 
later in considering the mutual translatability, or interchangeability, of 
both forms (factual and valuative, descriptive and normative) and kinds 
(scientific, aesthetic, moral, and others) of statements. It may also sug- 
gest the need for a wider perspective than is usually evidenced in semeiot- 
ic and axiological discussions: 


The contention that facts and values are different types of meaning is correct in 
that statements commonly taken as typically factual differ, relatively, in their 
usual references and functions from statements taken as typically valuative. But 
this does not justify the conclusion, let us say, that valuative statements are 
essentially and ‘‘irreducibly” expressive or emotive and factual statements essen- 
tially descriptive. Both factual and valuative statements are commonly employed, 
especially in nonscientific usage, with expressive and emotive intents and effects. 
Yet both may also be used more descriptively to affirm relations which either do 


‘ or do not hold true. When statements, whether more factual or more valuative 


in form, are purely expressive or emotive in intent or effect, they have, as the 
logical positivists have stressed, ‘‘no theoretical sense” and no “‘verification” in the 
most restricted meaning of these terms. But in so far as used descriptively or 
denotively, statements affirm actual or possible relations and are subject to testing 
through experimental interaction. The tendency to contrast some valuative state- 
ments which commonly have a high degree of emotive stimulus-capacity with 
factual statements which ordinarily have a high degree of descriptive stimulus- 
capacity and then to regard this difference as an “inherent” or “irreducible” dif- 
ference between factual and valuative statements shows failure to recognize that 
all events and relations may be subject matter for both factual and valuative 





7 For discussion of the meaning of “ethical” assumed here see VV, pp. 29-30. 
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statements and that in different contexts and with different intents each form of 
statement varies from the completely descriptive in reference and function to 
the completely expressive and/or emotive in reference and function. 


In conclusion I wish to confess my dissatisfaction with the treatments— 
my own included—so far given the semeiotic problems touched upon 
above. It seems to me that treatments such as that by Mr. Parker are 
superficial to the extent that they abstract statements from their semei- 
otic contexts and oversimplify meaning-situations. Perhaps what is 
needed in order to clarify the issues involved here is a more fully de- 
veloped theory of meaning, or semeiosis, than has yet appeared. But such 
a semeiosis must, I amincreasingly convinced, be inclusive and dynamic, 
as well as analytic and logical. Moreover, even if it be true that state- 
ments of different forms and kinds are, under certain conditions, mutually 
translatable or interchangeable, and that facts and values are then iden- 
tical as referents (though not as statements), it should be recognized that, 
for most ordinary purposes and for some technical ones, it is helpful and 
quite proper to use “fact” and “value”, “descriptive” and ‘‘normative”’, 
“knowing” and “valuation”, and similar contrasting terms, to denote 
markedly different subject-matters, statements, and procedures.® And, 
as stressed in VV (pp. 225, 252), if forms and kinds of statements are not 
always or ever completely translatable or interchangeable, and fact and 
value are not always or ever identical, it is none the less true that the 
experimental approach has important implications for value theory and 
social action. Some of these implications are indicated, though perhaps 
very imperfectly, in VV. 

RAY LEPLEY 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


REJOINDER TO MR. LEPLEY 


WHEN I READ Mr. Lepley’s book, Verifiability of Value, I felt that I 
understood him, but after studying his Reply to my review, I am not sure 
that I did. I had supposed that he was presenting a highly original, clean- 
cut theory, which, although in my opinion largely false, was nevertheless 
the kind of view that stirred the sluggish pool of philosophic thought in 
such a.way that, when the waters cleared, the depths of reality were more 
clearly visible than theretofore. Now, however, he presents so many 
qualifications that I have to confess to being rather at a loss. Yet I still 





8 This point is suggested in VV, p. 225m, and in “Three Relations of Fact-and 
Value”’, this Review, LII (1943), 499-504. I — to make it clearer in the ds: 
referted to in thé “Foreword” of -VV. 
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believe that, in the main, I got the drift of his ideas, and did not griev- 
ously misapprehend them. 

For take the central point, the relation of valuative to descriptive 
statement. He assures us that, of course, he recognizes the distinction be- 
tween the two, and that it was not (as I had supposed) his purpose to 
break it down; yet is it not plain that he thinks the distinction superficial? 
Or, I ask, what can be the significance of his doctrine of transposability, 
the most original part of his argument? Is it not his aim to pass from the 
seeming contrast of the two types of statement, through their parallelism, 
to a final identification? But this last step is precisely the one that I be- 
lieve cannot be taken. 

To show this I will examine again the illustration Mr. Lepley uses in 
order to demonstrate his thesis. He asks ‘‘Is it not clear that . . . water is 
H,O only in the context of a certain system of scientific signs and for cer- 
tain purposes, and that the statement is correct only if these purposes and 
this system are assumed to be part of the meaning of this very ellipti- 
cal statement, Water is H2O?’’. Now I could say Yes to his question only 
on the basis of some kind of Anglo-American humanistic, pragmatic meta- 
physics which made the composition of water dependent on the existence 
of English-speaking-or-writing physicists and philosophers. However, the 
statement ‘‘Water is H,O”’ says nothing at all about these gentlemen or 
their purposes or language. It is true, to be sure, that most users of the 
sentence know that these persons exist; but is everything we know. of the 
context of a sentence part of its meaning? I had always supposed.that it 
was not, and that the import of many expressions depended on this not 
being true. ‘‘Water is H,O”’ is a good example; for surely water is H,O 
independently of the whole process of human semiosis. And to Mr. Lep- 
ley’s question, ‘‘Is it not true, however, that the referent of every term 
and statement, even the most factual and descriptive one, is a triadic 
relation sustained among an object, a subject (including purpose), and 
signs and symbols?’’, I must emphatically answer, No. When I use the 
term ‘‘water’’, the referent is water, not the word ‘‘water’’, or myself as 
user of the word. 

Or consider another of Mr. Lepley’s cases, ‘“‘Rain is good for weeds”’, 
which he says can be translated as ‘‘Rain causes weeds to grow’’. Well, 
perhaps it can, but only by emptying the word ‘‘good”’ of its usual voli- 
tional meaning. If this meaning is retained, the sentence contains the 
implication of joy in their growth on the part of weeds, which is lost in 
translation. The translation is, therefore, by all standards of good lin- 
guistics and philosophy, a bad one. On the other hand, it may be just a 
metaphorical expression, not intended to be taken with any other mean- 
ing than the one Mr. Lepley gives it; although I suspect that it does have 
“poetic truth’’. In‘any case I would continue to protest against Mr. Lep- 
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ley’s identification of value with efficacy, if the latter is given its purely 
Humean signification. For it is bad philosophy to identify meanings by 
reducing the richer to the poorer, since meaning is thereby lost; a good 
philosophy of identity should raise the poorer to the richer, thus retaining 
all the significance involved, as every ‘idealistic’ philosopher has done, 
from Leibniz through Whitehead. That all events, satisfactions as well as 
others, have a common nature, I do not deny; but either this community 
is superficial (dualism), or it is profound (idealism); it cannot be neutral- 
ized through reduction (naturalism or materialism). I conclude therefore 
that, unless Mr. Lepley forthrightly adopts idealism, he will only create 
confusion in the theory of value, a subject that cries out for clarity. 

With regard to the problem of intrinsic values, I can add little in this 
brief note to what I have written in my review. Of course not all in- 
trinsicalities are values—certainly not ‘‘toothaches, nauseas, horrors, 
and disgusts’, which are intrinsic evils—but all satisfactions are, even 
when they have bad effects; that is, they are relatively good. Even cruelty, 
lasciviousness, racial discrimination, intolerance, and aggression, are val- 
ues, for otherwise they would have long ago perished from the earth. The 
righteous never have understood sin because they have been unwilling 
(or unable) to appreciate its charms. As for the distinction between higher 
and lower, that is a difficult matter to argue about; one either feels it or 
one does not. But I am sure that, if Mr. Lepley is musical, he does feel 
Bach’s Choral ‘‘Gib dich sufrieden und sei stille’”’ to be superior to the Blue 
Danube Waltz; and that, although at a dance, or when very hungry, he 
will prefer to hear the latter, he will still judge, on the basis of memory, 
the former to be superior. I admit that what I have just written is an 
argument ad hominem, but there are certain phases of theory of value 
where no other kind of argument is of avail, except perhaps to bring one 
in the neighborhood of the subject. As for the question of a highest good 
that could never be a means, I should wonder what happiness could be a 
means to, when interpreted in an Aristotelian sense—broadened in such 
a way as to include tragic happiness, about which the Master seems to 
have known so little. 

Finally a word in defense of my remarks concerning Mr. Lepley's 
transposition of the ethical statement ‘‘Promises ought (generally) to be 
kept’’. (Aside No. I: I dropped the generally wholly out of inadvertence, 
and even if I had not done so, no difference would have been made in. my 
argument.) I think I know why Mr. Lepley believes his new transposition 
“The keeping of promises is an essential condition for social cooperation 
and personal adjustment, and people are commonly interested in such 
ends and means’’ to be equivalent to the original ethical expression: he 
covertly identifies himself with the people who, he says, are interested in 
social cooperation and personal adjustment; in other words, he is himself 
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giving expression to this purpose, thus removing the supposedly purely de- 
scriptive proposition from the class of those which are genuinely such. 
(Aside No. 2. Notice how Mr. Lepley seems again to find a kind of ulti- 
mate value in “‘social cooperation and personal adjustment’’. Again I 
would enquire what he views this end to be a means to?) Had Mr. Lepley 
not made this identification he would indeed have stated a factual proposi- 
tion, which might belong to anthropology or the history of Western cul- 
ture, but which would not belong to ethics, and would not be equivalent 
to the original proposition. In ethics and aesthetics, one always takes 
sides; and since this is so, no ethical or aesthetical statement can ever be 
transposed, without loss of meaning, into a descriptive one. Allow me to 
put the matter simply and somewhat dramatically as follows. The lover 
says to his sweetheart “I love you’’. One “innocent bystander’’, on hear- 
ing these tender words, says to another bystander ‘‘He loves her”. Now 
the second statement does transpose the first—but surely not without loss 
of meaning. 
DEWITT H. PARKER 

The University of Michigan 
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AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND ITS PRESUPPOSITIONS. By 
Mitton C. Naum. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. xiii, 554. 


The central purpose of this book is not so much to analyze aesthetic 
experience in general as to explain an antinomy alleged to characterize 
the experience of deeply moving art. Profoundly moving art is said to 
ennoble and degrade. It indulges man’s baser nature, producing discon- 
tent, as Plato claimed. Yet it also exalts. The problem is to analyze art 
and its aesthetic experience to make intelligible this antinomic character 
of the experience of deeply moving art (23). 

The book may be divided into two parts. The first 315 pages are a dis- 
cussion of diverse historical theories of aesthetic experience and art to 
discover a solution of the problem. Adopting Professor Singer’s terms, 
Nahm classifies these theories as ateleological and teleological, the atele- 
ological conceiving beauty as independent of purpose, the teleological as 
dependent. Under ateleological theories Nahm discusses numerous efforts 
to conceive aesthetic value as Form, notably Plato’s and Kant’s. Under 
teleological theories he considers efforts to define art and beauty in terms 
of the artist’s private interests; serious non-aesthetic public ends such as 
utility and religion; play; Aesthetic Surface; and Total Structure, the dis- 
cussion of Total Structure containing a very detailed examination of 
various interpretations of Aristotle’s theory of katharsis. The upshot is to 
affirm that both ateleological and teleological elements are fundamental in 
art and aesthetic experience, but to reject the ateleological and teleologi- 
cal theories examined as inconclusive. This critical part of Nahm’s book 
seems overelaborate for the purposes of his essay. But it is in itself an 
interesting review of important historical positions, providing much il- 
luminating commentary and reaching conclusions most of which seem 
eminently reasonable. 

The remainder of the book (315 ff.) is an elaboration of the thesis that 
“the work of art is a symbol of the ‘life of feeling’ ’’ (314). This part be- 
gins with an extensive discussion of the ateleological and teleological as- 
pects of feeling. Feeling is said to constitute a continuum ranging from 
instinct through emotion to mood. “The continuum is... (first of all) 
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throughout the entirety of its dimensions an inherited biological and a 
derived cultural Appercepzionsmass. This aspect of feeling may properly 
be called ‘reproductive imagination’ ”’ (326), and is ateleological. The 
teleological aspect of feeling is ‘‘a capacity for the presentation of alter- 
native stimuli or ‘images’. This capacity is minimally operative in the 
range of the continuum called instinct. It... may properly be called 
‘productive imagination’ ’’ (327). The reproductive side of feeling is me- 
chanical, atavistic, governed by the past, and supplies the body of fa- 
miliar generic biological and cultural symbols, the data of past ‘brute’ and 
human experience, in terms of which the artist fashions his work. The pro- 
ductive side of feeling is Promethean, creative of the individuality and 
uniqueness which the artist fuses into the familiar universal generic sym- 
bols selected for embodiment in the medium of his craft. This productive 
side of feeling, no less than the reproductive, also functions at a high level 
in the aesthetic experience of art which is described as a mood, that ex- 
treme of the continuum of feeling most detached from instinct and action, 
and most liberating to creative imagination. In the aesthetic experience 
of deeply moving art, for example, the experient enjoys through the in- 
dividuated symbol (work of art) the extraordinary range of the creative 
imagination of the profound artist with the enhancement of his own pro- 
ductive faculty consequent upon such exercise. 

The dyadic analysis of feeling just outlined prepares the way for 
Nahm’s explanation of the antinomy said to haunt the experience of pro- 
foundly moving art. The generic symbols provided by the artist’s re- 
productive imagination “‘are known by the percipient of profoundly mov- 
ing art to be uncomfortably close to ‘arousers’ of irrational fear and un- 
controlled revulsion”’ (478). As atavistic, they mark a reversion to the 
past and stir dim memories of the primitive and the irrational, returning 
the percipient to the early rung of the evolutionary ladder where blind 
instinct rules life out of control of reflection. Hence, the unease and dis- 
content of the experience of deeply moving art. At the same time, the 
great scope given to productive imagination by a deeply moving work of 
art explains the exaltation of the experience. ‘Fine art is ‘freeing art’ ” 
(483), and free from the compulsions of action, the experient’s energy here 
is released into the novel creative channels opened up by the artist's 
profound creation. The result is a triumphant creative mood. Specifically, 
the exaltation or triumph arises, according to Nahm, from an awareness 
by the experient that he has here subjugated his brutish nature and at- 
tained a victory over the animal (presumably the reproductive imagina- 
tion). This awareness generates a mood of courage and creative fertility 
necessary for the evolution of human life in all its phases, art, science, 
morality and the like. This socially important result Nahm describes as 


the end of art (Chap. XVIII). 
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Much in this stimulating essay seems to me admirable. The book is 
a product of careful historical scholarship and of a keen speculative tem- 
per. Its analyses of Plato, Aristotle and Kant particularly are informa- 
tive. Its demonstration of the public character of the artist’s symbols and 
of the social or transaesthetical carryover of the aesthetic experience of 
art—to mention only two points—are salutary and effective. ‘Feeling’ is 
used to cover an incredible number of things: conation, behavior, emer- 
gency action, primitive cognition, accompaniment of action, instinct, 
imagination, etc. etc. Yet even the analysis of feeling contains numerous 
valuable psychological insights. Attention to certain feeling theorists 
neglected by Nahm such as Véron and Ducasse, as well as to critics of 
the feeling theory of art, would have made certain easy assumptions of 
the argument more difficult to maintain. But in relation to the main pur- 
pose of the essay, the blemishes here are. probably minor. 

The chief difficulty I found with the book is that the central problem 
seemed unreal, and its solution therefore chimerical. Art, at least bad 
art, is potentially dangerous. But deeply moving art—at least such works 
of art as Sophocles’s Oedipus or Beethoven’s Erotica, examples cited by 
Nahm—is not degrading in the sense of arousing our ‘lower’ nature in 
ways that are irrational. What Nahm has done, I think, is to analyze the 
aesthetic experience of art into two elements, a mechanical and a teleo- 
logical, which is fair enough, then interpreted the whole as a composite 
of the two. The result is unrealistic. The fact seems to be that in the 
aesthetic experience of deeply moving art there is no appeal either to our 
‘lower’ or to our ‘higher’ nature as such. The appeal is to our whole na- 
ture operating under an overall end. More particularly, in such experience 
the reproductive imagination (the brute) does not function autono- 
mously, t.e. mechanically or irrationally. It is subordinate to an end, per- 
ceiving the artist’s creation, which is voluntary and deliberately chosen. 
The reproductive imagination functions as a servant of this single overall 
end, not on its own. And as a consequence, the resulting effect of deeply 
moving art is unitary, namely deeply moving, not dual, degrading and 
exalting. 

The point can be put in another way. For all its ingenuity and specula- 
tive interest, Nahm’s view of art and aesthetic experience seems basically 
external. This is most evident where Nahm suggests that aesthetic feeling 
is a step on the way to an ideal science (467 ff.) and that the end of art 
lies beyond itself in the creative energy it releases for evolutionary ad- 
vance (Chap. XVIII). The external perspective is not that of an ancient 
thinker such as the Plato of the Republic, but that of the modern scien- 
tific evolutionist, presumably Professor Singer, Nahm’s mentor. In any 
case, from this perspective (cf. 483), art such as Greek tragedy, reproduc- 
ing old ways of life with all their errors, can only seem atavistic and un- 
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satisfactory (discontent), and can only be justified, if at all, by its stim- 
ulus to creative improvement (exaltation).Within such a perspective, 
granted the best will in the world, a dual feeling towards art seems logi- 
cally imperative. But dropping this perspective (a metaphysics of evolu- 
tion surely foreign to most art lovers in experiencing inspiring creations), 
taking art for what it is itself—taking art as having a distinctive nature 
and an end of its own and not merely as being a servant, which it may 
also be, of moral and scientific advance—the dualism Nahm invents seems 
purely mythical. Here, it is true, bad art may degrade, making one feel 
ashamed and discontented. But great art such as Nahm cites, if it moves 
deeply, simply exalts, because it brings the whole self including the re- 
productive imagination to an experience of the ‘‘inexhaustible”’ (473) or 
infinite, that is, to the very end of the world possible to the whole self on 
the level of experience upon which it is here operating. 


| D. W. GoTsHALK 
University of Illinois 


ROSENBERG’S NAZI MYTH. By AvBert R. CHANDLER. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 146. 


From a philosophical point of view, the tragedy of our times is, in part, 
a direct consequence of the preoccupation of our liberal educators, phil- 
osophers and scientists with the ideal, the normal and the rational, and 
their almost total neglect of the actual, irrational, pervasive abnormality 
of prevailing social conditions. Our typical surveys of the history of 
Western thought are concerned with the description and analysis of the 
great classical systems, with those ideas which are thought to deserve a 
place in the history of our intellectual and social development from the 
Greeks to modern times. Following Hegel, we tend to assume that the 
real is the rational and therefore are inclined to ignore the irrational, the 
prejudices, the stereotypes or common notions which constitute the men- 
tality and character of the majority of any given society. We study in our 
institutions of higher learning the norms of thought and ignore, for the 
most part, the perversions and devaluations of our professed ideals in 
common practice, regarding political movements as beneath our notice. 
It has taken the catastrophe of the Second World War to awaken some of 
our intellectuals to the fact that the irrationality and logical incoherency 
of ideas is no bar to their general or popular acceptance, provided they 
are in accord with the wishful thinking of the majority and furnish them 
with a psuedo-rational justification of their impulses and prejudices in a 
critical situation. 

In this somewhat dated study of Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth, Professor 
Chandler has undertaken to provide for English readers a brief and easily 
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readable survey of the main features of Alfred Rosenberg’s Myth of the 
Twentieth Century (Munich, 1930), an untranslated book whose official 
influence upon German education under the Nazis has been second only 
to Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Chandler rightly believes that a critical appreci- 
ation of Rosenberg’s Myth will help us understand the present-day men- 
tality of the Germans as well as put us on guard against similar tendencies 
in our own culture. 

The key philosophical concepts in Rosenberg’s influential work are 
Mythus and Volk. As Chandler explains, ‘‘the term ‘myth’ in this title 
does not mean something that is untrue, but something which is true in 
a profounder way than science or common sense. It means a view of life 
and nature that is accépted on faith and inspires social action. It is a 
kind of cult or religion or intuitive philosophy” (6). A Volk is thought of 
as ‘‘a body of men united by racial and cultural ties’’ (27). The Myth of 
the Twentieth Century is, therefore, to be understood as Nordic man’s in- 
tuition or ‘“‘dream”’ of his own character and destiny. Rosenberg’s misty 
notion of philosophical ‘‘truth’’ combines the notions of myth and Volk 
and may be described as a kind of folk or ‘‘organic’’ pragmatism according 
to which the criterion of truth is relative to the needs and aspirations of 
the folk-soul. That which enhances the form and inner values of this 
organic life is true; that which does not, is false. Of course, only Nordic 
man, and in particular the late Fuehrer, was held to be qualified to deter- 
mine infallibly what is true for the Volk, since the notion of an objective, 
universal criterion of truth was rejected as a perversion of Jews, Cath- 
olics and democrats. Similarly in art, Rosenberg rejects both individual- 
ism and universalism, since ‘‘the racial soul reveals itself in the type of 
beauty which art glorifies” (85). Finally, in the sphere of social philos- 
ophy, justice is determined by the interests and “‘honor”’ of the Volk and 
not by abstract, ideal, universal human rights. For us who have been 
trained in the great, liberal traditions of Western thought, Chandler's 
conclusion that ‘‘The Mythus is brilliant propaganda for evil ends’’ seems 
obvious. > 

If one might venture to offer any criticism of this significant but all- 
too-brief study, it would be that the writer devotes a disproportionate 
amount of the limited space at his disposal to widely discussed or easily 
recognized errors and fallacies in Rosenberg’s work, such as the latter's 
perverse notions of race and history, his dishonest use of the discredited 
Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion and his unjustifiable attacks upon Jews 
and Catholics. On the other hand, what is not so well known, and what 
would be of especial interest to students of philosophical thought, 
namely, Rosenberg’s conception of the role of myth in culture, his semi- 
mystical and racial notion of truth, his idealistic theory of Kultur, and 
his social philosophy in general, are treated much too briefly and cursor- 
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ily. Furthermore, a study such as this would acquire much greater sig- 
nificance if Rosenberg’s ideas were examined against the background of 
similar influential ideas, such as those of Sorel and Spengler, which con- 
stituted a favorable climate of opinion in which the Mythus could gain 
ready and general acceptance. In brief, what is lacking in Chandler’s 
treatment of his important theme is a proper cultural orientation. 

As it is, this clear and critical survey of Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth may be 
regarded as a useful introduction to a tragic chapter in the history of 
human thought. 

The book is attractively printed and edited, and contains excellent 
bibliographical notes as well as an index. 

Davip BIDNEY 
The Viking Fund, New York City 


THE AUTHORITARIAN ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE EDUCATION. 
By Joun DEwEy, SIDNEY Hook, ArtHUR E. Murpuy, IRWIN EDMAN, 
BRUCE BLIVEN, and twenty-eight others. Papers from the 2d Confer- 
ence on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. New York, Morn- 
ingside Heights, King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. x, 152. 


These papers in book form are a most desirable arsenal of arguments 
for all liberals who deplore authoritarian trends in education. Most of the 
contributors can be recognized at once as constructive opponents of ob- 
scurantism and reaction. The opening essay by John Dewey is a cour- 
ageous fighting challenge which provides the theme for the volume. He 
cannot overcome his amazement that in spite of the war and all the 
threats to democratic institutions which reveal the need for better moral 
and intellectual attitudes, ‘‘there should be a definite campaign to make 
the scientific attitude the scapegoat for present evils, while a return to 
the beliefs and practices of a pre-scientific and pre-technological age is 
urged as the road to our salvation’’. 

Arthur E. Murphy follows with an outstanding essay, ‘Tradition and 
Traditionalists’’. His usual clean-cutting style is at its best as he deals 
with Mr. Hutchins and kindred spirits. Education for fréedom as these 
men define it ‘‘becomes the current alias for traditionalism, and freedom 
itself is bondage to the good which a traditionally correct study of the 
classics is relied upon to disclose’. 


It is truth, not tradition that makes men free, and while they can find in the 
traditionally admired masterpieces of art, science, and philosophy much that is 
both true and pertinent, they will never know it when they see it, or how to dis- 
tinguish it from what is no less traditional and false, if their ‘education for freedom’ 
has taught them to defer to that tradition as an authority rather than to use it as 
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a resource and point of departure for the work which only the present can do and 
the decisions which free men make on their own authority. 


Irwin Edman’s essay on “The Arts of Liberation”’ is another example of 
the high level of constructive thinking in these papers, and at the same 
time an illustration of how deeply reactionism has stirred the liberal 
mind. 


It is claimed, finally, that what our age misses, so vast is it and so miscellaneous, 
is what the great established canon of the past can provide. It is tragically true 
that our time is rent by disharmonies of which the war is the most spectacular 
instance. But unity is not arrived at by reviving a pattern of the Greeks or the 


medievals. It is to be arrived at by a gradual new synthesis incorporating the. 


inherited values of our literary past with the values discovered in our present, 
in the world revealed by inquiry and celebrated by writers and thinkers aware of 
the new issues and new complexities of a global society, one whose fate and whose 
form are the expression and the foster-child of scientific inquiry. The liberal arts 
include all those arts which discipline men to understand and challenge them to 
transform intoa unity the vast complexities of the world we have, and the people 
we are. 


Numerous contributors deal with subject matter under such headings 
as: Can Free Communication Be Achieved? Does Progressive Education 
Educate? What Constitutes a Liberal Education? Vocational Education 
—For Freedom or Domination? 

To all who believe we have to reach forward rather than to walk back- 
ward, this series of papers will provide encouragement and stimulus. 

EUGENE G. BEWKES 
St. Lawrence University 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING. By Max WERTHEIMER. New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1946. Pp. xii, 224. 


The author of this posthumous book, edited by S. E. Asch, W. Kohler 
and C. W. Mayer, was in some sense the originator of Gestalttheorte. In 
it, Wertheimer addressed himself to the application of the theory in 
thinking out the solutions of a few intellectual problems. The studies 
recorded are, for the most part, simple problems, the solutions of which 
are traced in terms of “‘insight’’, which is the discovery and function of 
a “good Gestalt’. 

An explanation of productive thinking is found neither in formal logic 
nor in the psychology of association. It has long been recognized that 
formal logic does not ordinarily follow the actual processes in which a 
thinker is engaged when reasoning. Instead, traditional logic furnishes a 
means of testing the validity of conclusions already reached. As for the 
time-honored law of association in psychology, it only explains habit- 
formation, and avoids or dismisses “insight” and the productive activity 
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of thought. Gestalttheorte opposes ‘‘associationism”’ as represented, for in- 
stance, by E. L. Thorndike when he writes: 


Acloser examination of selective thinking will show that no principles beyond the 
laws of readiness, exercise, and effect, are needed to explain it; that it is only an 
extreme case of what goes on in associative learning as described under the 
‘piecemeal’ activity of situations. 


Following an ‘‘Introduction’’, seven chapters are devoted to a series of 
problems. The first is ‘‘The Area of the Parallelogram” in which Wert- 
heimer shows how insight is gained by a constructive procedure where 
height, rather than the length of the shorter side, is multiplied by the 
base. One important clue to this insight is found when the two ends of the 
parallelogram are fitted together, then cut vertically and relaid to form a 
rectangle. 

The second chapter deals with ‘‘The Problem of the Vertical Angles”, 
and the third with Gauss’s formula: S, =("+1)n/2. The fourth chapter 
describes two social problems. One is the reconstruction of a game of Bad- 
minton in which two boys are engaged. One boy constantly beats the 
other who refuses to continue. A solution is found, and the play resumed, 
after agreement to modify the game and make the object returning the 
“bird’’ over the net as many times as possible under favorable rather 
than unfavorable conditions of reception. The second problem of this 
chapter concerns the activities of a secretary in her relations with the 


_ other clerks and principals who work in her office. The solution is a trans- 


formation of the egocentric position at first assumed by the secretary 
into the actual relations of the persons involved, and the acquisition by 
the secretary of an objective insight into these relations. 

“Finding the Sum of the Angles of a Polygon”’ is the problem chosen 
for the fifth chapter which traces the discovery of the differential angles 
and their summation as 360°, this being the “insight’’ necessary to a 
solution of the problem. Chapter VI traces Galileo’s discovery of the law 
of falling bodies, and Chapter VII is devoted to ‘Einstein: The Thinking 
That Led to the Theory of Relativity”. This final chapter is perhaps the 
most interesting of the book, since it is based upon Wertheimer’s dis- 
cussion with Einstein of the steps whereby the famous theory was dis- 
covered and demonstrated. 

In his “‘Conclusion”’ on ‘‘Dynamics and Logic of Productive Thinking” 
Wertheimer makes the following statement of his results: 


Thinking consists in envisaging, realizing structural features and structural re- 
quirements; proceeding in accordance with, and determined by, these require- 
ments; thereby changing the situation in the direction of structural improve- 
ments, which involves: 


that gaps, trouble-regions, disturbances, superficialities, etc., be viewed and 
dealt with structurally; 
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that inner structural relations—fitting or not fitting—be sought among such 
disturbances and the given situation as a whole and among its various parts; 

that there be operations of structural grouping and segregation, of centering, 
etc., 

that operations be viewed and treated in their structural place, role, dynamic 
meaning, including realization of the changes which this involves; 

realizing structural transposability, structural hierarchy, and separating struc- 

turally peripheral and from fundamental features—a special case of grouping; 

looking for structural rather than piecemeal truth. 


When one considers the central importance of learning how to think, 
and the baneful consequences of a widely accepted theory that thinking 
is only habit-formation, and its validity only a formal accordance with 
traditional logic, one is struck by the significance of Wertheimer’s analysis 
of a few simple problems: problems with which we are all confronted, yet 
seldom pursue to the point of an intelligible solution. It is futile to ask 
for more than Wertheimer has given in his primer-like presentation of 
the genius of insight and understanding. Yet, when it is thrown against 
the perspective of modern psychology, one is bound to feel that some- 
thing very important is missing from current attempts to make a natural 
science of the mind and its operations. The wider ‘‘view’’ which inspired 
Wertheimer in his patient survey of what actually takes place when a 
meaning is revealed should inspire others to reconsider and re-write the | 
elementary texts that guide our courses of instruction in number, word, 
design, manipulation, and even music, for the purpose of making obvious 
the essential steps whereby we operate and gain knowledge of what we 


are and what we do. 


R. M. OGDEN 
Cornell University 


PHILOSOPHY OF BUSINESS. By Rupert C. LopGe. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1945. Pp. xiii, 432. 


Were Plato making a twentieth-century revision of his Republic no 
doubt he would fix upon industrial-commercial life as the focal point for 
the study of moral and social man. The ancient philosopher could claim 
soberly that business was suitable for the foreigner rather than the citizen. 
But times have changed. The clinking of coins, the hammering of presses, 
the chattering of adding machines and typewriters, and the rhythm of the 
turning wheels of transportation is now a music quite different in sig- 
nificance from the call of the ancient huckster or the babble of voices 
bargaining in the Agora. Business, rather than art, war, gaming, politics, 
religious devotion, or science leisurely pursued, is the essence of con- 
temporary life. So we have been told recently. But something more has 
been needed: a philosophy of business. To found this new science is the 
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deliberate purpose of Professor Lodge who now contributes, in his own 
words, ‘‘the first systematic attempt to think out a Philosophy of Busi- 
ness and, in so doing, to bring together two sides of human experience 
which have been growing rather far apart: namely, the academic specula- 
tions of philosophers and the practical reflections of businessmen’”’ (v). 
Such a philosophy, in its general outline, as the author conceives it, con- 
sists of a study of the overall program, methods, and motives of business, 
evaluated both from the standpoint of the businessman and of the 
philosopher. By their combined effort a fruitful understanding of business 
may emerge, and at the same time the theoretical speculator may learn 
something. He may learn from the businessman how ‘“‘divergent attitudes 
in theory can be made convergent in life’, and from business practice he 
can discover how techniques, even those of pure logic, need to be subordi- 
nated to ‘‘that principle of sound judgment which technique cannot give”’ 
(422). Socrates in his basket needs to come down out of the clouds. The 
vital realism of business life can help him do it. 

Philosophical analysis of business, as Professor Lodge develops it, con- 
sists of an application of the three fundamental philosophical types— 
realism, idealism and pragmatism—to a study of industrial-commercial 
life. (The inclusion of an account of Pareto’s sociological irrationalism 
may be treated as either a fourth type or as a subtype of realism.) Busi- 
ness when naive follows these instinctively, intuitively or blindly. To 
reveal this process and to indicate the proper role of the three types in 
a philosophically guided business policy is the author’s purpose. The first 
five chapters of the volume, then, are properly devoted to an easy survey 
of the philosophic types themselves. Realism, which is a sort of blend of 
Democritus, Machiavelli and modern engineering, is objective, imper- 
sonal, quantitative, mechanistic, ‘‘contemplative’’, rigid and tending 
towards a static program of long-range planning. It identifies business 
motive with the cynical selfishness recognized in the ‘‘dismal science’’. 
(Perhaps the term “materialism”’ or ‘“‘physicalism’’ would be more suitable 
than “realism” in this context.) Idealism, generally identified here with 
the absolutism of the Bosanquetian type, has the glint of the dream in its 
eye: it subordinates profits and methods to ‘‘transcendental’”’ ideals of 
craftsmansip and spiritual-human ends. Pragmatism, understood in terms 
of the biological-sociological positivism of Dewey, is fluid, experimental 
trial-and-error, dedicated to short-term goals and specific problems, and 
fixed with a solid eye on the human-social aspects of business life. Obvi- 
ously the author is confronted by a problem of over-simplification and 
distortion in this Procrustean division, since cosmological and moral con- 
cepts do not pair off as easily as suggested. 

Pareto’s analysis emphasizes the essentially irrational and amoral forces 
of business and fixes upon the “elite” as the source of its success. Since 
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business leadership tends to ossify, however, he advises that it be sub- 
jected to a rapid turnover. Realism’s forte lies in engineering and ac- 
counting. Exclusive emphasis on selfishness, quantity production and the 
balance sheet, however, lands it in moral nihilism. In means it is rational, 
but in ends it is irrational. It overlooks the human and morale values that 
support successful business. Idealism tends to be Utopian, starry-eyed and 
soft headed; and while there is a place for it in business, particularly in 
large-scale projects, it needs to be carefully hedged in by more practical 
and cooler supervision. Pragmatism possesses the humanitarian and so- 
cial outlook that solves problems of labor-management and public rela- 
tions, and provides for that spontaneity, creative and co-operative effort 
and adaptibility to changing conditions that is characteristic of modern 
industry. Pragmatism, indeed, is the peculiarly American type of eco- 
nomic life. 

The examination of business in the light of the three types of philosophy 
is carried out in some detail, with liberal use of concrete case studies, 
through the fields of production, distribution, advertising, management, 
and general business operation. A chapter is also included on ‘Business 
and the State”. The upshot of the whole discussion is that realism, ideal- 
ism, and pragmatism alike contribute to successful business. The proper 
attitude of the businessman, therefore, is ‘‘balanced’’, that is, should 
swing ‘‘freely in response to changes in conditions and inclining, now 
toward the control of facts and figures, now toward the pull of ideal 
standards, and now toward trial-and-error social cooperation” (411). 

It is to be expected that a pioneer work of this kind would offer some 
matter for the critic. Certain applications seem forced, for instance the 
suggested affinity of Berkeleian idealism for labels such as ‘“‘sunkist” 
oranges or milk from ‘‘contented cows’’ (103). A few errors have crept in. 
Kant'’s first Critique is properly dated 1781 rather than 1775, and James's 
Will to Believe was published in 1896 rather than 1909 (208). I do not re- 
call that James published a work entitled Tychism (142). 

The writer has interpreted business sympathetically, without cynicism, 
and without prejudice. He has a felicitous power of translating specula- 
tion into simple terms and common life. College sophomores, for instance, 
could read with profit and illumination his racy account of the spirit and 
essence of the three philosophic types (chs. 3-7). The style is lively, lucid, 
informal, and even ‘‘snappy’’. In this new room of philosophy we may 
hope, with the author, that ‘‘we shall soon expect to see being hung [the 
metaphor is of pictures, not lynchings] philosophies of banking, of in- 
surance, and of each and every division of business activity”. 


WILBUR LONG 


University of Southern California 
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WHAT IS A MATURE MORALITY? By Haro tp Titus. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 229. 


Professor Titus begins his book with a brief exposition of the confusion 
and uncertainty which disturb the world today. The causes of the present 
crisis he attributes to selfishness, ignorance and lack of insight, divisive 
loyalties, and social change. Yet he affirms that if men awaken to the 
meaning and possibilities of human existence they can solve most of these 
problems by their own efforts. What people need is clearer understanding 
of the moral principles and procedures they should follow in the effort to 
establish a stable and satisfactory world society. 

The use of reason as the guide to life, the principle of Greek ethics, is 
not sufficient, because reason alone, without good will, can be used to de- 
stroy civilization as well as to save it. Reason is essential, but more im- 
portant is sympathy, ‘‘the principle by which the barriers between per- 
sons are broken down and communion is established’’. Because sym- 
pathy is the basis of Christianity, not only the sympathy of man to man, 
but the cosmic support which the Christian derives from his religious 
faith in God, Professor Titus believes that Christianity provides the ade- 
quate foundations for mature morality. He qualifies his statement by 
differentiating two types of Christians. There are individuals and groups 
claiming the title who have misconstrued the principles of their religion 
into set commands and fixed patterns of behavior. Christian principles 
thus distorted lose their constructive force and produce effects which are 
stultifying, even pernicious. The basis of mature morality is not static, 
but dynamic, developing. 

Modern dynamic Christian ethics is characterized by four distinctive 
traits. (1) The Good is personalized in Jesus, and loyalty to Jesus is 
expressed in supreme concern for human values. (2) Christian ethics, to 
quote a characteristic sentence, ‘‘specializes in getting men to want the 
better life’. Fellowship in a religious community carries with it responsi- 
bility both for personal moral growth and for promoting social welfare. 
(3) “It relates the quest for a good life to the cosmic whole . . . . Wrong 
doing is not only immoral, it is a sin against God’’. (4) “It is an ethics of 
the spirit, inner and free, which emphasizes creative good will and re- 
demptive love.” 

Proceeding to a detailed analysis of mature morality, the author lists 
eight essential marks: 

1. It judges an act right or wrong on the basis of its effect upon per- 

sons, or upon human welfare. 

2. It expresses itself in a spirit of love or unselfishness which at its 

highest embraces the entire human family. 

3. It places a premium upon knowledge or intelligence. 
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4. It relies upon inner rather than upon outer controls. 

5. It judges the entire act, which includes a motive or motives, means, 
and consequences. 

6. It recognizes that for a better society we need both transformed in- 
dividuals and social reconstruction. 

7. The morally mature are willing to grow along with a growing, chang- 
ing world. 

8. A mature morality interprets our human duties as duties to God, 
and thus it gives cosmic significance to the moral life. 


Mature morality implies acceptance of the democratic ideal in con- 
trast to other forms of government because the democratic ideal is based 
upon the assumption of the worth and dignity and the social and civic 
responsibility of every man. As a matter of practical policy, the majority 
rules, but the minority is free to become the majority by peaceful process. 
The democratic ideal must become an actuality in the daily affairs of 
men. “It includes cultural democracy in which all persons have an op- 
portunity to share in the cultural and spiritual heritage of the past includ- 
ing art, science, philosophy, and religion.” 

Professor Titus avoids the charge of being too theoretical by discussing 
the questions of compromise and experimentation and by devoting a 
chapter to “Implications for Present-Day Society’’. With regard to com- 
promise he says that morally mature persons will examine and consider 
all the factors involved in a situation and choose that course of action 
which seems the best possible under the circumstances. They will never 
compromise their principles, but will continually seek new and better 
ways to express them. The method of experimentation is therefore ap- 
plicable in ethics as in any other field, but since human happiness and 
suffering are involved, no experiment should be taken unless the proba- 
bility of success is great. Only persons of adequate knowledge and experi- 
ence in the field of investigation should direct experiments, and no 
experiment should be carried out unless there is a clear conviction that 
it will promote human welfare. Experiments in ethics, like experiments 
in any other field, must take place within a frame of reference. The frame 
of reference for morality is a basic faith that life is worth living and that 
there is meaning in the universe. 

Not often is a book criticized for its brevity, but the reader might wish 
Professor Titus had expanded his discussion so that the structural outline 
of the book had not been so obvious. His individual sentences have the 
clarity and penetration of aphorisms. The book should be of great inter- 
est to general readers, and, although not a textbook, it is well suited for 
classroom use. 

ANNA ForBES LIDDELL 
Florida State College for Women 
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LA PHILOSOPHIE DU DROIT DES GENS. Une Etude de Critéri- 
ologie Juridique. Par DANTAS DE Brito. Washington, The Catholic 
University of America Press Inc., 1944. Pp. viii. 254. 


This study was presented as a doctoral dissertation to the Catholic 
University of America by a young Brazilian jurist and now professor of 
philosophy at Bahia, Brazil. Its principal object, like that of a growing 
number of books on the law of nations published since 1914, is said to 
be ‘‘to recall, on the occasion of the contemporary legal crisis, the impor- 
tance of a philosophical theory of international law, and to open some per- 
spectives for the conception and reconstruction of this law...” (v). 
For this purpose, the study is divided into an introduction, dealing with 
methodology, and two principal parts devoted, respectively, to ‘“‘the prob- 
lem of positive international law and natural law” and to “‘the reconstruc- 
tion of international law and the problem of a new legal order” with each 
part subdivided into chapters. The three chapters of part I are headed 
“The Philosophical Problem”’, “‘The Formal Concept’’, and “‘The Funda- 
mental Sources’, while the two chapters of part II are entitled ““The 
Systematic Reconstruction” and ‘‘Toward a New Legal Order’. Lastly, a 
conclusion summarizes results. These results, in brief, appear to be not 
the creation of a ‘‘new’’ theory of international law, as the statement of 
purpose in the foreword seems to suggest. Rather, they are a somewhat 
involved and cumbersome restatement of good Catholic doctrine with 
respect to the philosophy of law in general and of international law, the 
nature of the latter, and the kind of international community it is to 
serve. The reason for this is that the author is guided throughout by 
“the principles and the method of Thomist philosophy” (v) rather than 
by any effort to base his criteriology—i.e., his ‘‘study about the truth 
value of our ideas of international law, and the cognition which we have 
of its norms and principles’ (vii)—on any empirical tenets induced from 
present international practices and verifiable, therefore, by observable 
facts. Thus, from the point of view of methodology, the author contends 
that the theory of international law is but a part of general legal theory. 
This theory, however, is identified essentially with a theory of a divine 
natural law and of its immutable and mutable manifestations, such as 
human natural law, Christian, 7.e., Catholic, ethics and morality and the 
positive external public and private law of states striving to realize the 
former. Consequently, the problem of international law becomes a prob- 
lem of a divinely ordained natural law in its various forms, and the formal 
concept of international law is, apparently, that of a specifically human 
universal natural law divinely ordained which applies both to men and 
to their institutions. In line with this legal philosophy and concept of the 
law of nations, its fundamental sources are, obviously, divine and human 
natural law as well as Christian, 7.e., Catholic, ethics, and morality. But 
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all of these stem ultimately from a revealed divine law as the final em- 
bodiment and criterion of the just and good. In the light of these solutions 
to the problems posed in the introduction and part I it is, of course, not 
surprising to find that the reconstruction of international law suggested 
in part II is a proposal for recombining natural and positive international 
law into one “‘new”’ international law of the type described. Nor is it sur- 
prising to find, next, that the ‘‘new”’ international legal order toward 
which we are presumably heading under the impetus and governance of 
this ‘‘new”’ international law is essentially described as a Christian, i.e., 
Catholic, society of mankind presided over by the Pope as supreme ar- 
biter though institutionally organized into a world of continental regions 
subdivided into states. All this is, as noted, good Catholic doctrine. 
Whether it is also, as its present exponent claims, the only “true” theory 
of international law depends, as he admits, upon faith. It is, however, at 
least in the view of this reviewer, not a matter of faith or persuasion to 
say that the ideas of international law and the picture of the international 
community underlying this theory are hardly compatible either with the 
present law and organization of international society or with the con- 
temporary dominant as well as dissident, but non-Catholic, theories of 
this law and of the community of states it governs. 
GEORGE MANNER 

University of Illinois 


DISCOVERING PLATO. By ALEXANDRE Koyre. Translated by LEo- 
NORA COHEN ROSENFIELD. Foreword by IRwWin EpMAN. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 120. 

M. Koyré here takes us on a swift and easy voyage through parts of 
Plato’s Meno, Protagoras, Theaetetus, and Republic. It isa pleasant voyage’ 
with a cultivated guide. In surveying the Republic the purpose is to bring 
to our notice certain political lessons which Plato was trying to teach to 
Athenians and which, M. Koyré believes, are equally necessary for us 
today. In presenting the other three dialogues he seeks to show that, how- 
ever negative their appearance, they have a positive doctrine, and to 
teach us how to read them. ‘“‘Theaetetus did not understand the lesson. 
It is crystal clear, however, ....” ‘““Socrates’s argument [in Protagoras] 
seems purely ironic to those of us who know his convictions.”’ ‘How 
could [Meno] understand Socrates’s lesson? Their thoughts move on en- 
tirely different planes. The lesson, however, is sufficiently clear for us to 
understand it fully.”” ‘We who have witnessed the dialogue do not hesi- 
tate to recognize that the responsibility for the failure lies, not with 
Socrates, but solely with Meno.” ‘Every dialogue carries with it a conclu- 
sion. Certainly not a conclusion formulated by Socrates; but one that the 
reader-auditor is in duty bound and is in a position to formulate.” 
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The thesis is attractive. One can hardly resist the persuasion that at 
least something like it must be true. And yet, why are M. Koyré’s own 
examples less than convincing? Is it really ‘‘crystal clear’ that the doc- 
trine of Theaetetus is ‘‘that the necessary circularity of every definition of 
science reveals to us the pre-eminent character of this notion; to define it 
is quite as impossible as to ‘define’ the notion of Being or of the Good”’? 
Evidently it is hard to find just the right form of this thesis. 

A short foreword by Professor Edman praises M. Koyré’s book. Dr. 
Rosenfield’s translation gives us “Socrates has him discover’, ‘‘benefac- 
tory’, ‘figure out’’, ‘‘buck the current”, ‘“‘watch out’’, expressions un- 
suited to M. Koyré’s atmosphere; but these are rare crudities in a pleas- 
ant translation. 

RICHARD ROBINSON 
Cornell University 
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THE METHOD OF KNOWLEDGE IN PHILOSOPHY. By C. J. 
DucassE. Reprinted from the University of California Publications in 
Philosophy, XVI, 7, 143-158. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1945. (The Howison Lecture at the University of 
California for 1944.) 


In this lecture Professor Ducasse argues that, though some metaphysi- 
cal questions are pseudo-problems, others are genuine hypotheses “as 
capable of being tested and either confirmed or disproved as are hypoth- 
eses in any other field’. Two defects of philosophical inquiry have hidden 
the genuineness of metaphysical hypotheses: the use of vague terms of 
ordinary language; the use of terms we have no reason to believe repre- 
sent characters of things. Two basic maxims to guide philosophical in- © 
quiry are: state the question unambiguously; state the facts unambigu- 
ously with which the question is concerned. To illustrate, Professor 
Ducasse uses the problem of the nature of reality. The facts here are 
sentences, the sentences in which ‘real’, or its cognates, are used predica- 
tively. He finds five classes of such sentences. In the first four, ‘real’ is 
used in such a way as to make it a genuine hypothesis, that is, the sen- 
tences are genuinely true or false. The fifth class of sentences are ontologi- 
cal positions. ‘Only minds are real’ is an instance. These are simply rules 
‘one adopts as to what things one will regard as alone of interest’’. They 
are thus not genuine hypotheses and problems arising from apparent con- 
tradictions between them are pseudo-problems. 

Everett W. HALL 
State University of Iowa 


PARMENIDES. Some Comments on his Poem. WILLEM JACOB VER- 
DENIUS. Translated by A. FonrEIN. Groningen,—Batavia, Bij J. B. 
Wolters’ Uitgevers-Maatschappij N. V., 1942. Pp. iv, 88. 


This doctoral dissertation, delayed in its appearance by the war, is a 
perfect little gem of scholarship—well, if not strictly perfect, it is none 
the less a gem. The main problem of the author is to work out a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the puzzling, second part of Parmenides poem. “No 
one can read this part of Parmenides’ work with unbiassed mind without 
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being struck by its sincere and apodeictical tone... This is also borne 
out by the fact that he has to learn all that is stated by the goddess... 
She once more emphasizes his duty to learn . . . Antiquity generally re- 
garded this part of the poem as Parmenides’ own theory”’ (48). 

The author’s method naturally includes a criticism of the views of his 
predecessors. Their errors have ordinarily sprung from hasty assumptions 
as to the meanings of the Greek terms. Accordingly, to determine the 
exact significance of the fragments, he examines the meanings of the key 
terms by tracing their use, not only in the writings of Parmenides, but 
also in comparable passages from Empedocles and Homer. The results of 
these several independent investigations are made to reinforce each other 
by. showing how they fit together in a single, self-consistent theory. 

Parmenides is thus shown to be more in accord with Empedocles and 
less radically opposed to Heraclitus than is usually supposed. The author 
attributes to him a subtle, hylozoistic personalism in which each thing, 
composed of light and darkness, knows itself and is what it knows. 

This raises a problem of double aspect. If all knowledge is a mixture of 
elements (frag. 16), is the Eleatic theory of immutable Being merely an- 
other opinion of an erring mortal? Or, if the first part of the poem is 
definitive, what point is there in elaborating a theory of the perceptible 
world with all its change? 

The second phase of this problem Verdenius solves by assuming that 
Parmenides, even when talking about perceptions and change, surpasses 
other erring mortals in that he is well aware that he is wandering: he 
knows that Being alone is real, whereas they do not. The author might 
have referred to Plato’s philosopher who descended again into the cave 
after his journey into the upper world. The sense world therefore is not 
mere illusion, but an inferior order of reality (58). 

The first phase of the problem presents greater difficulty: if human 
knowledge, including Parmenides’ own, is the result of a materialistic or 
even hylozoistic mixture of elements, does not the august Eleatic theory 
become just another behavioristic phenomenon? To solve this problem 
Verdenius goes beyond a strict interpretation of the text in his remarks 


~ on human responsibility; but the central part of his argument is somewhat 


as follows: Parmenides ‘‘makes no fundamental distinction between man 
and the universe,’’ yet ‘‘cosmic powers operate in him, not through 
chance, but through grace... He considers this grace at the same time 
as his own power and merit. (!) So to him human and divine initiative 
coincide”’ (12). 

Whether this solution is satisfactory or not will determine whether 
there is a flaw in this gem of scholarship. The flaw may be in the reviewer; 
or it might even be in Parmenides. 

Gorpon H. CLARK 
Butler University 
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THOMISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1920-1940. By VERNON J. Bourkg, 
St. Louis, The Modern Schoolman, Supplement to Volume XXI, 1945. 
Pp. viii, 312. 

The Dominican Fathers Mandonnet and Destrez published their 
Bibliographie Thomiste in 1921. The present almost indispensable research 
tool for Thomistic scholars appears as a supplement to the older book, 
and uses pretty much the same divisions of subject matter. In addition 
to the bibliography, there are three indices, of authors and persons men- 
tioned in titles, of anonymous works, and of periodicals and collections, 
The patient, methodical work involved in making this volume deserves 
the highest praise. 

J. R. CRESSWELL 

American Legation 

Beirut, Lebanon 


THE APPEAL TO IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE. Philosophic Meth- 
od in Bradley, Whitehead and Dewey. By RoBert D. Mack. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 86. 


This study, which won for Dr. Mack the Third Annual Woodbridge 
Prize Award in philosophy at Columbia University, is devoted to a criti- 
cal, comparative analysis of the concept of immediate experience with the 
object of determining ‘‘the role of the appeal to immediate experience 
in philosophic method” as illustrated by the work of Bradley, Whitehead 
and Dewey. The writer contrasts the genetic viewpoint of John Locke 
and his followers who inquired into the original data of experience, with 
the functional view advocated by Dewey, which directs attention away 
from the origin of knowledge towards its end or operation. The writer's 
basic thesis is that the real (as distinct from the professed) function of the 
appeal to experience in the authors he has examined, is to provide specific 
material for reflective experience and means of verifying critical inquiry. 
Negatively, he is led to doubt ‘‘the validity of any enterprise which at- 
tempts to find out what immediate experience in general, and in some 
privileged ultimate sense, is like’’ (72). On this basis, he endorses Dewey's 
explicit stand and questions those of Bradley and Whitehead. 

Davip BIDNEY 
The Viking Fund, New York City 


BAUDELAIRE. A Criticism. By JosEpH D. BENNETT. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 165. 
This study attempts to determine the religious and_ philosophical 
affiliations of Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867), through an examination 
of some twenty poems of Les Fleurs du Mal. Baudelaire, whom many 
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critics, including the late Paul Valéry, have considered the most im- 
portant of French poets for our time, is significant as a major influence 
on the symbolist movement in modern literature; as the most widely read 
of French poets abroad; and as a thinker, who, in the midst of an easy 
nineteenth-century acceptance of natural goodness and progress, held 
fast to his views on original sin and damnation. His thought was a com- 
pound of diverse influences: De Maistre and Poe, Daumier and Dela- 
croix, Diderot and Hugo; his theology, a belief in God and a blasphemy 
of Him; his metaphysics, a theory of correspondences developed from 
Swedenborg in which natural objects form the counterparts of those in 
the ideal world. In his life, he was the very type of the poéte maudit, a 
notable victim of the romantic agony. A critical commentary such as 
this, which proposes to do justice to the poet, the thinker, and the man, 
must reveal an intimate knowledge of all three, for they were not always 
consistent with one another. 

Mr. Bennett’s book seems to lack some of this necessary insight. In his 
central thesis, for example, he follows a fashionable school of interpreta- 
tion which makes of Baudelaire’s life a pattern of the lost sinner re- 
deemed, who ultimately accepts Catholicism. But Baudelaire’s orthodoxy 
was merely of the surface; he shared those Catholic antipathies which 
gave him a negative aspect of faith. As Barbey d’Aurevilly, one of his 
contemporaries, explained: ‘‘J/ n’a ni notre foi, ni nos respects, mais il a 
nos haines, et nos mépris ....’’ Indeed, in his emphasis on human per- 
versity, Baudelaire approaches the Jansenist heresy. As for his ultimate 
yielding to the Church, there is slight evidence beyond the final passage 
in his journals which is usually cited. But the leading authority, M. Jac- 
ques Crépet, has shown (La Revue Universelle, October, 1938) that this 
passage properly belongs to an earlier phase of the poet’s career, an in- 
stance of his continual vacillation and complexity. Thus, there is little 
basis for the author’s rhetorical conclusion, ‘‘He was reduced by his in- 
satiable pride to humiliation wherein he grasped first damnation and 
ultimately salvation’’. It is beyond the scope of this review to point out 
the mistranslations which form the occasion for solemn exegeses of the 
poet’s meaning, the errors in literary allusion, and numerous textual mis- 
takes. In spite of its faults, however, this work deserves credit for its 
close and direct analysis of the poems themselves; and, as the first 
English study of its kind, it may be commended as a useful introduction 
to Baudelaire’s poetic achievement and thought. 


WILLIAM ELTON 
The Ohio State University 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD: PHILOSOPHER OF THE SOCIAL 
INDIVIDUAL. By Grace Cun LEE. New York, King’s Crown Press, 
1945. Pp. vii, 100. 
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Following Mead’s death in 1931 Arthur E. Murphy, Charles W. Mor- 
ris and Merritt H. Moore enriched philosophical literature by editing 
four volumes of Mead’s lectures, essays and fragments. Although in his 
own lifetime Mead had published no systematic works, and his writings 
for journals (as the excellent bibliography in Miss Lee’s monograph 
shows) were predominantly in the fields of psychology, education and 
sociology, the publication of the four volumes posthumously placed Mead 
in the company of Peirce, James and Dewey as a leading member of the 
pragmatic school of philosophy. His conception of knowledge as a means 
to action; his acceptance of both mechanistic and teleological categories; 
his employment of biological and social categories in the consideration of 
philosophical and psychological problems; his emphasis on experience 
as prior to action, and on doing as prior to making; his emphasis on sym- 
bolic behavior or the use of communication as a means of social control 
and social progress—all these are elements which tend to make of Mead’s 
system an excellent instance of metaphysical pluralism and social ideal- 
ism. Miss Lee’s monograph cannot take the place of a reading of Mead’s 
four volumes, nor can it serve as an introduction to them; but after one 
has read Mead, Miss Lee’s essay serves as an extremely useful summary, 
in which many loose ends are tied, and in which many of Mead’s seem- 
ingly isolated insights become part of a system of thought. 

MILTON R. Konvitz 
New York University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDWARD BELLAMY. By Artuur E. Mor- 
GAN. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. vii, 96. 


Dr. Morgan deserves our gratitude for republishing in this monograph 
Bellamy’s essay ‘‘The Religion of Solidarity’’, which was written in 1874, 
when the author was twenty-four years of age. Bellamy’s social idealism, 
his freedom from superstition and cant, his extraordinary sensitivity to 
moral and aesthetic qualities in experience, his deep religious humility, 
his constant awareness of lacrimae rerum or the tragic element in life, 
his perception of the unity of all living matter, his devotion to the 
philosophy of equality—all these are manifest in this essay by young 
Bellamy. Also of special interest are the many extracts from the unpub- 
lished writings of Bellamy which one finds on nearly every page of Dr. 
Morgan’s little book. Bellamy’s condemnation of the doctrine of Nemesis, 
or the view that sin damages a man’s soul for life, if not for eternity, 
should be read by theologians, psychologists, students of moral philos- 
ophy, psychiatrists and criminologists. Without naming Kant, Bellamy 
comes to grips with the notion of the inevitableness of moral retribution 
and presents a strong argument against the Kantian position. A reading 
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of Dr. Morgan’s monograph awakens or refreshes a keen interest in a 
writer who deserves to be remembered and read with Emerson, Bronson 
Alcott and Thoreau. 

MILTON R. Konvitz 
New York University 


HUMANISM AND HUMAN DIGNITY. By LUTHER WINFIELD STAL- 
NAKER. Yale Studies in Religion, Number 13. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. 58. 


Professor Stalnaker has long been a Humanist. Believing that ab- 
solute Idealism implies a pernicious totalitarianism, he offers this further 
defense of Humanism as timely in the present world-struggle. Briefly, 
he claims to show that (1) Absolute Idealism (represented by Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and Royce) is fundamentally false, because it denies the 
ultimate reality of time, evil, and freedom, thus rendering meaningless 
that moral life which is central in Humanism (James and Schiller), and 
(2) these Absolutists undermine their own position in the more or less 
explicit admission that time, evil, and freedom are saved in the Absolute. 

Professor Stalnaker is thoroughly familiar with his texts. And one 
cannot fail to grasp his main thesis, that morality presupposes temporal 
process, evil to be overcome, free choice. But the argument is inevitably 
weak. The great problems of the philosophic tradition cannot be properly 
treated in a small volume, especially when the positions attacked are 
screened by notoriously nebulous language. 

STEPHEN A. EMERY 
University of North Carolina 


THE DEVIL'S SHARE. By DENIs DE ROUGEMONT. Translated from the 
French by HAAKON CHEVALIER. Washington, D. C. Pantheon Books, 
1945. Pp. 221. 


De Rougemont believes that there is a dynamic principle which we may 
call Evil—or make concrete in the myth of the Devil. Man is perpetually 
“tempted’’, faced with the choice of yielding to or resisting this prin- 
ciple. Today, however, man has lost his sense of personal responsibility; 
he does not realize the necessity of such a choice or what it entails. In- 
stead, he seeks consolation in the belief that his unhappiness, failure, 
“sin” are the fault of someone or something outside of him—society, 
Hitler—and in general the intellectual climate of the modern world en- 
courages this evasion. Man’s only salvation is ‘‘to rediscover the absolute 
of a good and an evil non-relative to our moral ideas, to the blinding 
Suggestion of instinct or to the pressures of momentary interest; the 
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absolute of a good and an evil determined and revealed by God as being 
the order of his Will’’. Perhaps most readers will agree that the indi- 
vidual must accept such a moral responsibility. As to the ultimate source 
of an ‘‘absolute of a good and an evil’’, there is likely to be more dis- 
agreement. 

C. WEIR, Jr. 
Cornell University 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 


The Sikhs in relation to Hindus, Moslems, Christians, and Ahmadiyyas. 
A Study in Comparative Religion. By JoHN CLARK ARCHER. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 353. 

The Doctrine of God in the Philosophy of Fichte. By RussELL WARREN 
StinE. A Dissertation. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Library, 1945. Pp. vi. 88. 

Philosophical Studies of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion; II: Physics and Philosophy. A Study of Saint Thomas’ Commen- 
tary on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s Physics. By JAMEs A. Mc- 
WILLIAMS. Washington 17, D. C., Catholic University of America, 
1945. Pp. viii, 143. 

The New Modernism. An appraisal of the theology of Barth and Brunner. 
By CorNELIUs VAN TIL. Philadelphia, The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xx, 384. 

Introduction to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. By T. D. WELDON. 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press (Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11), 1945. Pp. viii, 205. 

Man on a Rock. By RicHARD Hertz. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. x, 188. 

Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing-away. By W. J. VERDENIUS and 
J. H. Waszinx. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1946. Pp. vi, 88. (Philosophia 
Antiqua, I.) 

The Faith of a Liberal. Selected essays by Morris R. CoHEN. New York 
10, Henry Holt and Company, 1946. Pp. x, 497. 

Patterns of Culture. By RutH BENeEpIctT. New York 16, Penguin Books, 
Inc., Edition 1946, Pp. xvi, 272. 

You and Music. By CHRISTIAN DARNTON. New York 16, Penguin Books, 
Inc., Edition 1946. Pp. xii, 180. 

Public Opinion. By WALTER LIpPpMANN. New York 16, Penguin Books 
Inc., Edition 1946. Pp. x, 323. 

The Birth and Death of the Sun. Stellar Evolution and Subatomic Energy. 
By GreorGz Gamow. New York 16, Penguin Books, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
XVil, 219. 
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The Principles of Aesthetics. By DEWitTt H. Parker. New York, F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1946. Pp. viii, 316. Second Edition. 

Industrial Relations and the Social Order. By WiLBERT E. Moore. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xii, 555. 

Whither Christian Missions? Reflections on the Works of a Missionary and 
On the Assyrian case. By DAvip BARsSUM PERLEY. Paterson 1, New 
Jersey, Assyrian National Federation, 1946. Pp. 41. 

Values for Survival. Essays, Addresses, and Letters on Politics and 
Education. By LEwis Mumrorp. New York 17, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1946. Pp. x, 314. 

Education for Modern Man. By SipNEY Hook. New York, The Dial Press, 
1946. Pp. xiv, 237. 

Philosophical Fragments or A Fragment of Philosophy. By JOHANNES 
Ciimacus. Responsible for publication, S. KIERKEGAARD. Translated 
from the Danish with Introduction and Notes by Davip F. SwENsON. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xxxii, 105. 

Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript. Translated from the 
Danish by Davip F. SwWENsoN, completed after his death and pro- 
vided with Introduction and Notes by WALTER Lowrie. Princeton, 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xxi, 577. (Second edition.) 

The Equilibrium Theory of the Human Consciousness. By F. DE Havas. 
Glasgow, W. 1. (49 Randolph Rd.), M. Douglass Macrae, 1945. Pp. 15. 

Quelques aspects de la philosophie védéntique. Par SwWAM1 SIDDHESWAR- 
ANANDA. Introduction de M. P. Dortin. Paris Vf*, Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 11, Rue St-Sulpice, 1945. Pp. 258. 











NOTES 


HE CHARLES S. PEIRCE SOCIETY was formed on February 22, 1946, 

at the meeting of the eastern division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion at Sarah Lawrence College. The temporary officers are: President, Dr. Paul 
Weiss; Secretary, The Reverend Frederic H. Young; Treasurer, James K. Feible- 
man. The function of the temporary officers is to draw up a statement of aims for 
the Society, and to prepare a constitution and by-laws to be submitted to each 
member present at the meeting and to those who subsequently join. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to ‘‘The Reverend Frederic H. Young, Sec. of C. S. 
Peirce Society, Graduate College, Princeton, New Jersey.” 


The forty-sixth meeting of the Creighton Philosophical Club was held at Syra- 
cuse University on April 13 and 14, 1946, the first meeting since 1943. Papers were 
read by Professor Brooks Otis on ‘‘Myth and Experience’’, by Professor Herman 
Brautigam on ‘‘The Paradox of Liberalism’’, and by Professor Frederick L. Will 
on “Will the Future Be Like the Past?” 


The Fullerton Club celebrated the Leibniz Tercentenary at a special meeting 
on Saturday, May 11, at the Deanery, Bryn Mawr College. The following 
papers were read: ‘‘Leibniz’s Message to Us’, by Wilmon H. Sheldon; ‘‘Leibniz’s 
Theory of Judgment’’, by Leroy Loemker; “Leibniz and the Art of Inventing 
Algorisms”’, by Paul Schrecker; and ‘‘Leibniz’s Theory of Space’’, by F. S. C. 
Northrop. 


James Street Fulton, formerly Assissant Professor of Philosophy at McGill Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the Rice Insti- 
tute, beginning next September. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF ARTICLES IN 
CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS: 


MIND LV 217: Morris Lazerowitz, The Existence of Universals; B. A. Farrell, 


An Appraisal of Therapeutic Positivism (I1.); W. H. Walsh, Hegel and Intellectual © 


Intuition; Frederic B. Fitch, Self-reference in Philosophy; C. Lewy, Entailment 
and Empirical Propositions; Carl G. Hempel, A Note on the Paradoxes of Con- 
firmation. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLIII 3: Abstracts of Papers to be 
Read at the Forty-second Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
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NOTES 


can Philosophical Association, Sarah Lawrence College, February 21, 22, and 23, 
1946; Philip Blair Rice, Philosophy in the New Curricula. 4: John Dewey, Peirce’s 
Theory of Linguistic Signs, Thought, and Meaning. 5: C. West Churchman, The 
Dialectic of Modern Philosophy; Robert F. Creegan, Natural Law; Ralph Barton 
Perry, Puritanism and Democracy; Virgil C. Aldrich, Good-will, Good Coffee, 
and Bad Judgment. 6: Abraham Edel. Is Naturalism Arbitrary?; D. W. Gotshalk, 
The Paradox of Naturalism; L. K. Bouwsma, Variations on a Theme by Mr. 
Costello; Emanuel G. Mesthene, The Ethical Dilemma of Non-Naturalism. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH VI 2: 
Raphael Demos, Moral Values as Irreducible, Objective, and Cognizable; V. 
Asmus, Basic Traits of the Classical Russian Esthetics; O. V. Trachtenberg, Wil- 
liam of Occam and the Prehistory of English Materialism; Albert Salomon, Jacob 
Burckhardt: Transcending History; Peter A. Bertoccit, A Reinterpretation of 
Moral Obligation; Henry Veatch, Concerning the Distinction between Descriptive 
and Normative Science; Martin Buber, The Philosophical Anthropology of Max 
Scheler. 


ETHICS LVI 2: Frank H. Knight, The Sickness of Liberal Society; E. T. 
Mitchell, A Theory of Corporate Will; Richard B. Brandt, Moral Valuation; 
A. Campbell Garnett, The Good as Form and Quality; Marjorie Grene, An Implicit 
Premise in Aristotle’s Ethics; Joseph P. Maguire, Some Greek Views of Democ- 
racy and Totalitarianism. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY X 1: Paul Langevin, The Era of Atomic Energy; 
Yung-Ying Hsu, Cooperative Economy in Yenan; Carey McWilliams, The Los 
Angeles Archipelago; Judson T. Stone, Theory and Practice of Psychoanalysis; 
Robert M. Krapp, Class Analysis of a Literary Controversy. 


THE REVIEW OF RELIGION X 2: Nahum Norbert Glatzer, A Study of the 
Talmudic Interpretation of Prophecy; Clarence A. Manning, The Orthodox 
Church and the United States; David E. Roberts, Either/Or: A Review Article. 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XX 1: John K. Ryan, John Smith (1616- 
1652): Platonist and Mystic; Anton-Hermann Chroust, The Philosophy of Law 
from St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas; Vincent E. Smith, On the ‘Being’ of 
Metaphysics. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXVIII 1: W. Norman Pittenger, 
Origins of the Liturgy; Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., The Prayer Book Eucharist: A 
Personal Commentary; Wilbur M. Urban, The Theological Implications of the 
Liturgy; John K. Shryock, A Theory of the Sacraments; Lowell P. Beveridge, 
“Cantate Dominum Canticum Novum”; Walter H. Gray, The Future Course of 
the Anglican Communion (Church Congress Syllabus 41). 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXIX 1: Herbert Jennings 
Rose, Theology and Mythology in Aeschylus; Campbell Bonner, Magical Amulets; 
William Bark, Boethius’ Fourth Tractate, The So-Called De Fide Catholica; 
Robert M. Grant, Like Children; Phyllis Pray Bober, The Mithraic Symbolism of 
Mercury Carrying the Infant Bacchus. 
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THE ANTIOCH REVIEW V 4: M. C. Otto, With All Our Learning; Joseph 
Rosenfarb, Military Consequences of Atomic Energy: John F. Sembower, Democ- 
racy and Science Fused by the Atomic Bomb; May Miller, Tally; Gwilym Owen, 
Atomic Energy in Practice; Oliver S. Loud, Social Control of Atomic Energy; 
Edwin Rolfe, Nocturne; Felix J. Weil, What Goes on in Argentina?; Bertram D, 
Wolfe, The Russian Intelligentsia; Harold A. Taylor, The Genteel Tradition in 
Liberal Education; Oscar Tarcov, The Funeral; Peter A. Carmichael, Labor's 
Deeper Reckoning; D. W. Gotshalk, Art in Modern Society; The Editors, We Note. 


THE PERSONALIST XVIII 1: The Editor, Dead Worlds; Wilbur Long, The 
Philosophical Bases of Peace; Mattila Ghyka, Philosophy—War and Peace; Forrest 
Oran Wiggans, Individualism and Individuality; Mary Brent Whiteside, Dante 
Alighieri: Pilgrim of Eternity and Prophet of Tomorrow; William Van Wyck, 
Belles-Lettres—The Middle Ages; Philip L. Frick, The Cynic and God; Jacques 
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